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STRAY LEAVES 


FROM 


MARGARET SMITH’S DIARY 


IN THE 
COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


[cONTINUED.] 


Azumenticus, Sept’r 10.—I doe find myself truly 
comfertable at this place. My two cousins, Polly 
and Thankful, are both young, unmarried women, 
yerie kind and pleasant, and, since my Newbury 
friends left, I have been learning of them manie 
things pertaining to housekéeping, albeit I. ara 
still but a poor scholar. Uncle is marshall of the 
Province, which takes him much from home, and 
aunt, who isa sicklie woman, keeps much in her 
chamber, soe that the affairs of the household and 
of the plantation doe mainlie rest upon the young 
women. If ever I get back to Hilton Grange 
again, I shall have tales to tell of my baking and 
brewing, of my pumpkin pies, and bread made of 
the flour of the Indian corn; yea, more, of gath- 
ering of the wild fruit in the woods, and cranber- 
ries in the meadows, milking the cowes, and look- 
ing after the pigs and barn-yard fowles. Then, 
too, we have had manie pleasant little journies, by 
water and on horseback, young Mr. Jordan, of 
Spurwink, who hath asked Polly in marriage, 
going with us. A right comelie youth he is, but 
a great churchman, as might be expected, ‘his 
father being the minister of the Black Point peo- 
ple, and verie bitter towards the Massachusetts, 
and its clergy and Government. My Uncle, who 
meddles little with church matters, thinks him a 
hopeful young, man and not an ill suitor for his 
daughter. He hath been in England for his 
learning, and is accounted a scholar, but, although 
intended for the Church service, he inclineth 
more to the life of a planter, and taketh the charge 
of his father’s plantation at Spurwink. Polly is 
not beautifal and graceful like Rebecca Rawson, 
buat she hath freshness of youth and health, and 
a certain good-heartedness of look and voice, and 
a sweetness of temper, which doe commend her 
in the eyes of all. Thankful is older by some 
years, and, if not as cheerful and merrie as her 
sister, it needs not he marvelled at, since one whom 
she loved was killed in the Narragansett coun- 
trie two years ago. Oh, these bloodie Warres! 
There be few in these Eastern provinees who 
have not been called to mourn the loss of some 
neare and deare friend, soe that of a truth the 
land mourns. 

Sept’r ye 18.—Meeting much disturbed yester- 
day, a ranting Quaker coming in and sitting with 
his hat on in sermon time, humming and groan- 
ing, and rocking his bodie to and fro like one 
possessed. After a time he got up, and pronounc- 
ed a great woe upon the priests, calling them 
manie hard names, and declaring that the whole 
land stank with their hypocrisie. Uncle spake 

sharplie to him, and bid him hold his peace, but 
he onlie cried out the louder. Some young men 
then took hold of him, and carried him out. They 
brought him along close to my seat, he hanging 
like a bag of meal, with his eyes shut, as ill-fa- 
vored a bodie as I ever beheld. The magistrates 
had him smartly whipped this morning, and sent 
out of the jurisdiction. I was told he was no true 
Quaker, for, although a noisie, brawling hanger- 
on at their meetings, he is not in fellowship with 
the more sober and discreet of that people. 


Rebecca writes me that the witchcraft in Wil- 
liam Noyes his house is much talked of, and that 
Caleb Powell hath been complained of as the 
wizard. Mr. Jordan the elder says he does in no 
wise marvel at the Devil’s power in the Massa- 
chusetts, since at his instigation the rulers and 
ministers of the Colonie have set themselves 
against the true and Gospel order of the Church, 
and doe slander and persecute all who will not 


worshippe at their conventicles. 


A Mr. Van Valker, a young gentleman of 
Dutch descent, and the agent of Sir Edmund An- 
dross, of the Duke of York’s territory, is now in 
this place, being entertained by Mr. Goprrey, 
the late Deputy Governor. He brought a letter 
for me from Aunt Rawson, whom he met in Bos- 
ton. He is a learned, serious man, hath travelled 
a good deal, and hath an aire of high breeding. 
The minister here thinks him a Papist, and a Jes- 
uit, especiallie as he hath not called upon him nor 
been to the meeting. He goes soon to Pemaquid, 
to take charge of that Fort and trading station, 


which have greatlie suffered by the Warre. 


Sept’r ye 30th—Yesterday, Cousin Polly and 
myself, with young Mr. Jordan, went up to the 
top of the Mountain, which is some miles from 
the harbor. It is not hard to climb in respect to 
steepness, but it is soe tangled with with bushes 
and vines that one can scarce break through 
them. The open places were yellow with Golden 
Rods, and the pale asters were plenty in the shade 
and by the side of the brooks, that with pleasing 
noise did leap down the hill. When we got upon 
the top, which is bare and rocky, we had a faire 
view of the coast, with its many windings and its 
islands, from the Cape Ann, near Boston, to the 
Cape Elizabeth, near Casco, the Piscataqua and 
Agamenticus rivers, and awaie in the Northwest 
We could see the peaks of mountains, looking like 
summer clouds, or banks of grey fogg. These 
mountains lie manie leagues off in the wilderness, 


and are said to be exceeding loftie. 


But I must needs speak of the color of the 
woods which did greatlie amaze me, as unlike 
anything I had ever seen in old England. As far 
as mine eyes could look, the mightie wilderness, 
under a bright westering Sun, and stirred by a 
gentle wind, did seem like a garden in its season 
of flowering ; green, dark and light, orange and 
pale yellow, and crimson leaves, mingling and in- 
terweaving their various hues, in 4 manner truly 
wonderful to behold. It is owing, I am told, to 
the sudden frosts which in this climate doe smitg 
the vegetation in its fall life and greenness, soe 
that, in the space of a few days, the colors of the 
leaves are marvellously changed and brightened. 
The tints did remind me of the stains of the win- 
dows of old churches, and of rich tapestrie. The 
maples were all a-flame with crimson, the walnuts 
were orange, the hemlocks and cedars were well- 
nigh black, while the slender birches, with their 
pale yellow leaves, seemed painted upon them as | 


gious nature; and that they did regard it as a 
foul shame to the town that he should be molested 
in this wise. But the minister put them to si- 
lence, by testifying that he (Van Valken) had 
given awaie sundry Papist Books; and, one of 
them being handed to the Court, it proved to be 
a Latin treatise, by one Thomas a Kempis, enti- 
tled, “ The Imitation of Christ.” Hereupon, Mr. 
Godfrey asked if there was aught evil in the book. 
The minister said it was written by a Monk, and 
was full of heresie, favoring both the Quakers 
and the Papists ; but Mr. Godfrey told him it had 
been rendered into the English tongue, and print- 
ed some years before in the Massachusetts Col- 


Mr. Cotton, and Mr. Wilson, and the goodlie 
ministers of their day, of heresie. “ Nay,” quoth 
the minister, “they did see the heresie of the 
Book, and, on their condemning it, the General 
Court did forbid its sale”” Mr. Rishworth here- 
upon said he did judge the book to be pernicious, 
and bade the constable burn it in the street, which 
he did. Mr. Van Valken, after being gravely 
} admonished, was set free ; ‘and he now saith he is 
no Papist, but that he would not have said that 
much to the Court to save his life, inasmuch as 
he did deny its right of arraigning him. Mr- 
Godfrey says the treatment whereof he complains 
is but a sample of what the people hereaway are 
to expect from the Massachusetts jurisdiction. Mr- 
Jordan the younger says his father hath a copy 
of the condemned book, of the Boston printing ; 
and I being curious to see it, he offers to get it 
for me. 

Like unto Newbury, this is an old towne for so 
newe acountrie. It was made a citie in 1642, 
and took the name of Georgianna, after that of the 
Lord Proprietor, Sir Ferdinando Gorges. The 
Government buildings are spacious, but now fall- 
ing into decay somewhat. There be a few stone 
houses, but the major part are framed, or laid up 
with squared logs. The look of the land a little 
out of the town is rude and forbidding, being 
much covered with stones and stumps; yet the 
soil is said to be strong, and the pear and apple 
doe fiourish well here ; also, they raise rye, oats, 
and barlie, and the Indian corn, and abundance 
of turnips, as well as pumpkins, squashes, and 
melons. The Warre with the Indians, and the 
troubles and changes of Government, have press- 
ed heavilie upon this and other towns of the 
Maine, soe that I am told that there be now fewer 
wealthie planters here than there were twenty 
years ago, and little increase of sheep or horned 
cattle. The people doe seem to me less sober and 
grave, in their carriage and conversation, than 
they of the Massachusetts—hunting, fishing, and 
fowling more, and working less. Nor doe they 
keep the Lord’s day soe strict; manie of the 
young people going abroad, both riding and walk- 
ing, visiting each other, and diverting themselves, 
especiallie after the meetings are over. 

Oct’r ye 9th—Goodwife Nowell, an ancient gos- 
sip of mine Aunt’s, looking in this morning, and 
talking of the trial of the Dutchman, Van Valken, 
spake of the coming into these parts manie years 
ago of one Sir Christopher Gardiner, who was 
thought to be a Papist. He sought lodgings at 
her house for one whom he called his Cousin, a 
fair young woman, together with her serving 
girl, who did attend upon her. She tarried about 
@ month, seeing no one, and going out onlie to- 
wards the evening, accompanied by her servant. 
She spake little, but did seem melancholie, and 
exceeding mournful, often crying verie bitterlie. 
Sir Christopher came onlie once to see her, and 
Nowell saith she well remembers seeing her take 
leave of him on the road side, and come back 
weeping and sobbing dolefullie; and that a little 
time after, hearing that he had gotten into trouble 
in Boston as a Papist, and man of loose behaviour, 
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ing for the Massachusetts, leaving to her, in pay 
for house-room and diet, a few coins, a gold cross, 
and some silk stuffs and kerchiefs. The cross 
being such as the Papists doe worship, and there- 
fore unlawful, her husband did beat it into a solid 
wedge privatelie, and kept it from the knowledge 
of the minister and the magistrates. But, as the 
poor man never prospered after, but lost his cat- 
tell and grain, and two of their children dying 
of measles the next year, and he himself being 
sicklie, and neare his end, he spake to her of the 
golden cross, saying that he did believe it was a 
great sin to keep it,as he had done, and that it 
had wrought evil upon him, even as the wedge of 
gold and the shekels and Babylonish garment did 
upon Achan, who was stoned, with all his house, in 
the valley of Achor; and the minister coming in, 
and being advised concerning it, he judged that, 
although it might be a sin to keep it hidden from 
a love of riches, it might, nevertheless, be safelie 
used to support Gospel preaching and ordinances, 
and soe did himself take it away. The Goodwife 
says, that notwithstanding her husband died soon 
after, yet herself and household did from thence- 
forth begin to amend their estate and condition. 

Seeing me curious concerning this Sir Christo- 
pher and his Cousin, Goodwife Nowell said there 
was & little parcel of papers which she did find 
in her room after the young woman went away, 
and she thought they might yet be in some part 
of her house, though she had not seen them for a 
score of years. Thereupon, I begged of her to 
look for them, which she promised to do. 


_ Oct’r ye 14th—A strange.and wonderful Provi- 
dence! Last night there was a great companie of 
the neighbors at my Uncle’s, to help him in the 
husking and stripping of the corn, as is the cus- 
tom in these parts. The barn floor was aboute 
half filled with the corn in its dry leaves; the 
companie sitting down on blocks and stools before 
it, plucking off the leaves, and throwing the yel- 
low ears into baskets. A pleasant and merrie 
evening we had; and, when the corn was nigh 
stripped, I went into the house with Cousin 
Thankful, to look to the supper and the laying of 
the tables, when we heard a loud noise in the 
barn, and one of the girls came running in, cry- 
ing out, “Oh, Thankful! Thankfal! John Gib- 
bins has appeared to us!—His spirit is in the 
barn!” The plates dropped from my Consin’s 
hand, and, with a faint cry, she sank back against 
the wall for a little space; when, hearing a man’s 
voice without, speaking her name, she ran to the 
door, with the look of one beside herself, while I, 
trembling to see her in guch a plight, followed 
her. There was a clear moon, and a tall man 
stood in the light close to the door. 

“John,” said my Cousin, in a quick, choaking 
voice, “Is it thou?” 

“ Why, Thankful, don’t you know me? Pm 
Jive, but the folks in the barn will have it that 
Pm a ghost,” said the man, springing towards 


oa her. 
pictures are laid upon a dark ground. T gazed until. 5 With a great cry of joy and wonder, my Cousin 
mine eyes grew wearie, and @ sense of the won- cians oak arta: “Oh, Joha, you are alive!” 


derful besutie of the visible creation, and of God’s 
great goodness to the Children of men therein, 


‘Then she swooned quite sway, and we had a 


deal to do to bring her to life again. By this 
did rest upon me, and I said in mine heart, with time; the house wa ade J ca ' 
one of old: “Oh, Lord! how manifold are thy’ rest came house was full of people, and among the 
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earth is full of thy wiches?= 8 
hadde before Mr. Rishworth, 
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ony ; and asked him if he did accuse such men as | 


she suddenlie took her departure in a vessel sail- 


morks : in wisdom hast thou made them all, and the nl eames his ‘sisters, and 


| fo on; the Sl aga fo re 


own, slain hy the Mohawks, would not let him go 
home, although he did confess that the Warre 
was at an end, His Indian father, he said, was 
feeble and old, died not long ago, and he had made 
his way home by the way of Crown Point and 
Albany. Supper being readie, we all sat down, 
and the minister, who had been sent for, offered 
thanks for the marvellous preserving and restor- 
ing of the friend who was lost and now was 
found, as also for the blessings of peace, by rea- 
son of which every man could now sit under his 
on vine and fig tree, with none to molest or make him 
afraid, and for the abundance of the harvest, and 
the treasures of the seas, and the spoil of the 
woods, soe that our land might take up the song 
of the Psalmist: The Lord doth build up Jerusalem ; 
he gathereth the outcasts of Israel; he healeth the 
broken in heart. Praise thy God, oh Zion! For 
he strengtheneth the bars of thy gates, he maketh 
peace in thy borders, and filleth thee with the finest of 
wheat. Oh! a sweet supper we had, albeit little 
was eaten, for we were filled full of joy, and needed 
not other f ‘When the companie had : 
my déar Cousin and her betrothed went a ttle 

apart, and talked of all that had happened unto 
them during their long separation. I left them 
sitting lovingly together in the light of the moon, 
and a measure of their unspeakable happiness did 
go with me to my pillow. 

This morning, Thankful came to my bedside to 
pour out her heart tome. The poor girl is like 
a new creature. The shade of her heavy sorrow, 
which did formerlie rest upon her countenance, 
hath passed off like a morning cloud, and her eye 
hath the light of a deep and quiet joy. 

“T now know,” said she, “what David meant 
when he said, ‘ We ave like them that dream; our 
mouth is filled with laughter, and our tongue with 
singing ; The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad P” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The claims of politics are so exacting that less 
time is left us for literary recreation than we 
should like. Sometimes we are inclined to envy 
the placid enjoyments, the tranquil meditations 
of the select few who, having escaped the irritat- 
ing turmoil of the Present, are engaged in con- 
verse with the Past, or speculation on the Fu- 
ture. But, were all thus employed, the lessons of 
the Past would be fruitless, and the Future would 
inherit no legacy from the Present. 

This is a robust age, and a Literature that 
would have been prized in the last century, would 
be regarded as effeminate in this. The great 
social questions that are now agitating mankind; 
se intimately concern every individual man, and 
every relation he sustains, that it seems almost in- 
excusable to use Mind at all, except for their il- 
lustration and solution. 

Such seems to be the controlling idea of those 
important aids to thought, and agencies of pro- 
gress, the Quarterlies. We have been struck 
with the strongly practical character of these 
publications for a long time past. More than any 
other Literature, they reflect the great ideas, 
and struggles, and aspirations, of this era. 

The North British Review, for May, is eminent 
in this respect. It opens with an able and in- 
teresting leader on the French Revolution, ani- | 
mated in its narrative, and liberal in its philoso- 
phy. Another article presents a clear, luminous, 
and at the same time concise exposition of the 
great social movements in France, originated by 
Sr. Smvon and Fovrrier, accompanied by very 
entertaining sketches of the psychological ca- 
reer of these remarkable men. The tone of the 
article may be inferred from the judicious admo- 
nition with which it closes, the more remarkable, 
emanating from such a quarter: 

“We wait to see the issues—in fear, we ac- 
knowledge, more than in hope; but, meanwhile, 
let us look on and be ready to appropriate the 
lessons which Paris shall be teaching us. If out 
of the social chaos which its vehement and sus- 
ceptible inhabitants are preparing, almost of de- 
sign, for their country, any idea, good and prac- 
tical, with proofs and corroborations attached to 
it, shall emerge, let us give it at once due welcome, 
nor quarrel with it because of the quarter whence 
it comes. And surely, even already there is one 
lesson clearly enough written out in the light of 
this great outbreak. Let us try now all the more 
earnestly, through the neglected multitudes of the 
lower class among ourselves, to spread the spirit 
of an intelligent and healthful Christianity ; for, 
had such a spirit pervaded to any extent the pop- 
ulation of Paris, it had been saved all the horrors 
of the Past and of the Future. The hope of the 
neglected children of toil had found better and 
more satisfying objects to rest upon, and their 
sense of injury had made other and more legiti- 
mate manifestations.” 


The spirit of Christianity must certainly have 
pervaded the Paris population to some extent, or 
it would not have signalized its uprising by 
so much forbearance and moderation, nor would 
its representatives, among their first acts, have de- 
creed the abolition of capital punishment for politi- 
cal offences. If this were not the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, what was it? Nor, however mistaken it 
may have been in some of its measur n we 
discover in its longing desire to elevate labor, and 
secure to the children of toil just rewards, any- 
thing at variance with the sublimest lessons of 
Holy Writ. 

The North British Review is characterized by 
great ability. It is republished by Leonard Scott 
& Co, New York. Agent for Washington, W. 
Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, near 6th street. 








Tue Nineteentn Century. A Quarterly Miscellany— 
Nos. 1 and2, January and April, 1$48. Philadelphia: 
G. B. Zieber & Co. Editor, C. Chauncey Burr. 

This new Quarterly we have been intending 
to notice for some time. It is substantially and 
handsomely got up—paper and type excellent. It 
is intended to embody the spirit of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and its métto is, “ Excelsior ”»— 
or, in its own language, printed at the foot of a 
beautiful picture representing & young man 
glowing with heavenly truth, enveloped in clouds 
through which light from above is beginning to 
stream down upon his uplifted brow, “Light, 
More Light” The topics treated of in the two 
numbers before us, are generally of absorbing in- 
terest to the Public, and the discussions are 
frank, fearless, sometimes thorough, rarely mark- 
ed by any particular respect for authorities or 
precedents. The editor has attempted, with con- 
siderable success, we think, to relieve the gravity 
of a Quarterly with the attractions of ideal lit- 
erature. — 


Mary Grover, or the Trusting Wife. A Domestic Tem- 
perance Tale. By Charles Burdett. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D.G. ~- 

Mr. Burdett has written much to the profit of 
the public, but we have seen nothing from his pen 
that has pleased us so much as this Temperance 
story, at once painful and delightful. The heaven 


of a quiet home, before the Destroyer enters ; 
the-wiles by which virtue is undermined and man- 
| debased by the insidious power of a loath- 


some appetite; the omnipotent influence of reli- 





others despair, clinging to the once pure, but now 
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sim bene against hope, trosting when ail | 


KInGs AND Quegns; or Life in the” Palace, By Jobn 8. C. 
Abbott. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

This volume cohtains Historical Sketches of 
Josephine and Maria Louisa, Louis Philippe, 
Ferdinand of Austria, Nicholas, Isabella II, Leo- 
pold, and Victoria. Itis what people call a read- 
able book. The sketches are animated, and the 
author shows much tactin bringing out the strong 
points of his subjects, and grouping incidents and 
anecdotes in such a way as to illustrate peculiari- 
ties of character, and suggest apt reflections. The 
portrait of the illustrious but unhappy Josephine 
is drawn with great skill,and the poor-spirited 
Maria Louisa is happily ysed to heighten by con- 
trast the effect of the picture. 

The following account/ofthe Divorce of Jo- 
sephine, an act which stampéthe memory of Na- 
poleon with infamy, will b® read with interest. 
If the motive to this act weke the desire to found 
a dynasty, or ally himself with ancient Royalty, 
the fact proves that the greatest of conquerors 
could be the meanest of ment. 

“DIVORCE OF JOSEPHINE. 


“ Ramors had for some time been reaching Jo- 
sephine of the doom which wasimpending over 
her. Agitated with the most teizible fears, and 
again clinging to trembling hop, the unhappy 
Empress passed several weeks A the agony of 
suspense. Both were under gregt restraint, and 
neither hardly ventured to look a\theotker. The 
contemplated divorce was noised jbroad, and Jo- 
sephine read, in fhe averted lools of her former 
friend, the indications of her ajproaching dis- 
grace. Napoleon and Josephine 
tomed to live upon terms of the 
intimacy, and, in their private Jours, free from 
the restraints of a Court, she woald loiter in his 
cabinet, and he would steal in, ever-welcome 
visiter, upon the secrecy of her boudoir. Now 
reserve and restraint marked every word and 
movement. The private acces between their 
apartments was closed. Napolepn no longer en- 
tered her boudoir ; but, when h wished to speak 
to her, respectfully knocking at the door, would 
wait her approach. Whenever Josephine heard 
the sound of his approaching fotsteps, the fear 
that he was coming with the tirrible announce- 
ment of separation immediately caused such vio- 
lent palpitations of the heart that it was with the 
utmost difficulty she could tott¢r across the floor, 
even when supporting herself ly leaning against 
the walls, and catching at the articles of furni- 
ture. They had many private interviews before 
Napoleon ventured to announe directly his de- 
termination, in which he hinted at the necessity 
of the measure. From all theie interviews, Jo- 
sephine returned with her eye so swollen with 
weeping, as to give her attendarts the erroneous 
impression that personal violmce was used to 
compel her to consent. 

“ The fatal day for the announcement at length 
arrived. Josephine appears to hive had some pre- 
sentiment that her doom was staled, for all the 
day she had been in her privat¢ apartment weep- 
ing bitterly. As the dinner har approached, to 
conceal her weeping and swollep eyes, she wore a 
head-dress with a deep front, yhich shaded the 
whole of the upper part of her face. They dined 
alone. Napoleon entered the rom in the deepest 
embarrassment. He uttered n¢ a word, but me- 
chanically struck the edge of his glass with his 
knife, as if to divert his thonghts. Josephine 
could not-conceal the convulsiv¢ agitations of her 
frame. They sat together duritg the whole meal 
in silence. The various course} were brought in, 
and removed, untouched by eijher. Says Jose- 
phine: ‘We dined together as usual. I strug- 
gled with my tears, which, notwithstanding every 
effort, overflowed from my eyes. \I uttered not a 
single word during that solitary meal; and he 
broke silence but once, to ask anpttendant about 
the weather. My sunshine, I stw, had passed 
away; the storm burst quickly’ Immediately 
after this sorrowful repast, Napoleon requested 
the attendants to leave theroom. The Eeperor, 
closing the door after them with his own hand 
approached Josephine, who was trembling in every 
nerve. The struggle in the soul of Napoleon 
was fearful. His whole frame trembled. His 
countenance assumed the expression of the firm 
resolve which nerved him to this unpardonable 
wrong. He took the hand of the Empress, press- 
ed it to his heart, gazed for a moment, speechless, 
upon those features which had won his youthful 
love, and then, with 2 voice tremulous with the 
storm which shook both soul and body, said: 

“¢ Josephine, my good Josephine, you know how 
I have loved you; it is to you, to you alone, that 
I owe the few moments of happiness I have known 
in the world. Josephine, my destiny is more 
powerful than my will. My dearest affections 
must yield to the interests of France’ 

“*Say no more, exclaimed the Empress, in 
mortal anguish ; ‘I expected this, I understand 
and feel for you; but the stroke is not the less 
mortal’ And, with a piercing shriek, she fell 
lifeless on the floor. 

“Napoleon hastily opened the door and call- 
ed for help. His physician, Dr. Corvisart, was 
at hand, and, entering with other attendants, 
they raised the unconscious Josephine from the 
floor, who, in a delirium of agony, was exclaim- 
ing, ‘Oh, no! you cannot, you cannot do it! you 
would not kill me’ Napoleon supported the 
limbs of Josephine, while another bore her body, 
and thus they conveyed her to her bed-room. 
Placing the insensible Empress upon the bed, Na- 
poleon again dismissed the attendants, and rang 
for her woman, who, on entering, found him bend- 
ing over her lifeless form, with an expression of 
the deepest anxiety andanguish. Napoleonslept 
not that night, but paeed his room in silence and 
solitude, probably lash€d by an avenging con- 
science. He frequently, during the night, return- 
ed to Josephine’s room to inquire concerning her 
situation, but each time the sound of his footstep 
and of his voice almost threw the agonized Em- 
press into convulsions. ‘No! no! says Josephine, 
‘I cannot describe the horror of my situation 
during that night! Even the interest which he 
affected to take in my sufferings seemed to mead- 
ditional cruelty. Oh! how justly had I reason 
to dread becoming an Empress’ 

“ At length the day arrived for the public an- 
nouncement of the divorce. The Imperial Coun- 
cil of State was convened in the Tuileries, and 
all the members of the imperial family and all the 

rominent officers of the Empire were present. 
Napoleon, with his pale and care-worn features, 
but ill-concealed by the drooping plumes which 
were arranged to overshadow them, sacrificing 
strong love to still stronger ambition, with a voice 
made firm by the very struggle with which he 
was agitated, in the following terms assigned to 
the world the reasons for this cruel separation : 

“¢ The political interests of my monarchy, the 
wishes of my people, which have constantly guid- 
ed my actions, require that I should leave behind 
me, to heirs of my love, for my people, the throne 
on which Providence has placed me. For many 
years I have lost all hopesof having children by m 
beloved spouse, the Empress Josephine, That it 
is which induces ine to sacrifice the sweetest af- 
fections of my heart, to consider only the good of 
my omg re desire the dissolution of our 

ved at the age of forty years, I 
may indulge a reasonable hope of living long 
enough to rear, in the spirit of my own thoughts 
and d tion, the children with which it may 
dence to bless me. God knows what 


er 





any cause of complaint, I have noth- 
ing to say but in se of the attachment and 
tenderness of my beloved wife. She has embel- 
lished fifteen years of my life; the remembrance 
of them shall be forever engraven on my heart. 
She was crowned by my hand; she shall retain 
always the rank and title of Empress. But, above 
let her never doubt my feelings, or regard me 
but as her best and d@pest fri 
“ Josephin 


e, with @ faltering voice, and with 
pa 3 tanboaie va with tears, replied ; 


respond to all. the sentiments of the Em- 
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blinded with grief. The next day after the pub- 
lic announcement to the Imperial Council of State 
of the intended a, the whole Imperial 
family were assembled in the grand saloon of the 
Tuileries for the legal consummation of the di- 
vorce. It was the 16th of December, 1810. Na- 
poleon was there in all his robes of state, yet care- 
worn and wretched. With his arms folded across 
his breast, he leaned against a pillar as motionless 
as a statue, uttering not a word to any one, and 
apparently insensible of the tragedy enacting 
around him, of which he was the sole author, and 
eventually the most pitiable victim, The mem- 
bers of the Bonaparte family, who were jealous of 
the almost boundless influence which Josephine 
had exerted over their imperial brother, were all 
there secretly rejoicing in her disgrace. In the 
centre of the apartment there was a small table, 
and upon it a writing apperates of gold. An arm- 
chair was placed before the table. A silence, as of 
death, pervaded the room. All eyes were fixed 
upon that chair and table, as though they were the 
instruments of a dreadful execution. A side door 
opened, and Josephine entered, supported by her 
daughter Hortense, who, not possessing the forti- 
od the sastnant, doh ocntuseb oobbiog ethene 
e t co sobbing as 

her heart would break. All immediately ie —— 
upon the appearance of Josephine. She wore a 
simple dress of white muslin, unadorned by a-sin- 
gle ornament. With that peculiar grace for which 

she was ever distinguished, she moved slowly and 

silently to the seat prepared for her. Leaning her 

elbow upon the table, and supporting her pallid 

brow with her hand, she struggled to repress the 

anguish of her soul as she listened to the reading 

of the act of separation. The-voice of the reader 

was interrupted only by the convulsive sobbings 

of Hortense, who stood behind her mother’s chair. 

Eugene also stood beside his mo‘her in that dread- 

ful hour, pale, and trembling like an aspen leaf. 

Josephine sat with tears silently trickling down 

her cheeks, in the mute composure of despair. 

“ At the close of this painful duty, Josephine 
for a moment pressed her handkerchief to her 
weeping eyes; but, instantly regaining her com- 
posure, arose, and with her voice of ineffable 
sweetness, in clear and distinct tones, pronounced 
the oath of acceptance. Again she sat down, and 
with a trembling hand took the pen and placed 
her signature to the deed which forever separat- 
ed her from the object of her dearest affections 
and from her most cherished hopes. Scarcely had 
she laid down her pen, when Eugene dropped 
lifeless upon the floor, and he was borne to his 
chamber in a state of insensibility as his mother 
and sister retired. 

“ But there still remained another scene of an- 
guish in this day of woe. Josephine sat in her 
chamber, in solitude and speechlessness, till Na- 
poleon’s usual hour for retiring to rest had arriv- 
ed. In silence and in wretchedness, Napoleon 
had just placed himself in the bed from which he 
had ejected the wife of his youth, and his servant 
was waiting only to receive orders to retire, when 
suddenly the private door to his chamber opened 
and Josephine appeared, with swollen eyes and 
disheveled hair, and all the dishabille of unutter- 
able agony. With trembling steps she tottered 
into the room, approached the bed, and then ir- 
resolutely stopped, and burst into an agony of 
tears. Delicasy—a feeling as if she now had no 
right to be there—seemed at first to have arrested 
her progress; but, forgetting everything in the 
fullness of her grief, she threw herself upon the 
bed, clasped her husband’s neck, and sobbed as if 
her heart had been breaking. Napoleon also wept, 
while he endeavored to console her, and they re- 
mained for some time locked in each other’s arms, 
silently mingling their tears together. The at- 
tendant was dismissed, and, for an hour, they re- 
mained together in this last private interview, 
and. then Josephine parted forever from the 
hw®band she had so long, so fondly, and so faith- 
fully loved. As Josephine retired, the attendant 
again entered, and found Napoleon so buried in 
the bedclothes as to be invisible. And when he 
arose in the morning, his pale and haggard fea- 
tures gave attestation of the sufferings of a sleep- 
less night. 

“ At eleven o’clock the next day Josephine was 
to leave the scene of all her earthly greatness, and 
to depart from the Tuileries forever. The whole 
household were assembled on the stairs and in the 
vestibule, in order to obtain a last look of a mis- 
tress whom they had loved, and who, to use an 
expression of one present, ‘carried with her into 
exile the hearts of all who had enjoyed the hap- 
piness of access to her presence’ Josephine ap- 
peared, leaning upon the arm of one of her ladies, 
and veiled from head to foot. She held a hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and moved forward amid 
silence, at first uninterrupted, butto which almost 
immediately succeeded a universal burst of grief. 
Josephine, though not insensible to this proof of 
attachment, spoke not; but instantly entering a 
close carriage, with six horses, drove rapidly 
away, Without casting one look backward on the 
scene of past greatness and departed happiness. 
The palace of Malmaison was assigned to Jose- 
phine for her future residence, and a jointure of 
about six hundred thousand dollarsa yearssettled 
upon her. Here, after many months of tears, she 
gradually regained composure, as time healed the 


It was soon evident that there was no surer way 
of securing the favor of Napoleon than by paying 
marked attention to Josephine. She was conee- 
quently treated with the utmost deference by all 
the ambassadors of foreign Courts and all the 
crowned heads of Europe. 

“One of the ladies who had been attached to 
the brilliant Court of Josephine, upon the fall of 
her mistress, was anxious to abandon her, and to 
revolve as a satellite around the new luminary, 
Maria Louisa. To the application, Napoleon re- 
plied, in an angry tone, ‘No! no! she shall not. 
Although Iam charged with ingratitude toward 
Josephine, I will have no imitators, especially 
among the persons whom she has honored with 
her confidence and loaded with her favors’ 

“ Josephine gives the following account of a 
subsequent interview with Napoleon at Mal- 
maison. “Iwas one day painting a violet, a flower 
which recalled to my memory my more happy 
days, when one of my women ran toward me and 
made a sign, by placing her finger upon her lips. 
The next moment I was overpowered. I beheld 
Napoleon. He threw himself with transport into 
the arms of his old friend. Oh! then I was con- 
vinced that he could still love me; for that man 
really loved me. It seemed impossible for him to 
cease gazing upon me; and his look was that of 


‘the most tender affection. At length, in a tone of 


the deepest compassion and love, he said, ‘My 
dear Josephine! I have always loved you—I love 
Ae still. Do you still love me, excellent and good 
osephine? Do you still love me, in spite of the 
relations I have contracted, and which have sepa- 
rated me from you? But they have not banished 
ou from my mre ia . ae Y said I. . ne 
onaparte, said he; to me, my below 
with The game freedom, the same Yaniliarity 
ever” Bonaparte soon disappeared, and I heard 
only the sound of his retiring footsteps. @! how 
quickly does everything take place upon earth. I 
had once more felt the Psat of being loved.’ ” 
“ The repudiation of Josephine, strong as were 
the political motives which led to it, is the dark- 
est stain upon the character of Napoleon. And, 
like all wrong-doing, however seemingly prosper- 
ous for a time, it promoted final disaster and woe. 
A pique, originating in his second marriage, 
alienated Alexander of Russia from the French 
Emperor, and hence the campaign of Moscow, and 


St. Helena.” 





Nores, Explanatory and Practical, of the General Epistles 
ef James, Peter, John, and Jude, By Albert Barnes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The excellent author of this work has a Euro- 
pean as well as an American reputation. It is 
stated that nearly 80,000 of his Notes on the Gos- 
pels and the Epistles have been sold since their 


neat, convenient form, and, besides a general in- 
troduction to the Epistles, discussing the anti- 
quity and reason of the term Catholic applied to 
the Epistles, and their canonical authority, it 
contains an instractive introduction to each Epis- 
tle, treating of its authorship, its address, the 


thority, &c. ren 
It is superfiuous for us to say a single word in 
commendation of such a book from such an author. 
Ww Cure J : and Herald of Reforms, 
= i thee Riles Vol. vi, No. 1. New York: 
Fowler & Wells. 


‘This journal is published monthly, containing 


These reform dietetic and medical journals, on 
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wound which had been inflicted upon her heart. |. 


the imprisonment of Napoleon upon the rock of 


first publication. This volume is printed in a | room, 


time and place of its production, its canonical au- pend from 


32 pages, at $1 a year, or ten copies for $5. The 
| number before us contains much that is intérest- 
‘| ing, something dogmatical, something visionary. 


ee eee 


attention of the People to the laws of health, and 
the necessity of avoiding bad habits of living and 
eating. But it is marvellous on how small a cap- 
ital of facts some of them do business. The ed- 
itor of this Water Cure Journal, in the course of 
some Hints on Sleep, asks in what sense is an 
hour’s sleep before midtight worth two after it? 
He answers the question by telling his readers 
that the birds cease their singing as the sun goes 
down ; the sheep and the deer go to their resting 
place early, and throughout nature quietness and 
repose are the order of the night. Hence it is 
natural, &c. Some birds keep awake all night. 
Darkness is the time when beasts of prey roam to 
and fro. ‘Wind and water sre just as busy after 
the sun sets as after it rises. This talk about its 

being natural to go to sleep when hens go to roost 

is all nonsense. People sleep o’nights, because it 

is more convenient to transact business by day- 

light. And as to the time of sleeping, that is of 
very little importance. Let the sleep be long 

enough and the habit regular, and it is no matter 

Whether it be pefore or after midnight. ‘Sullors 

are as robust ag any set of men living, but a large 

portion of their sleeping is done regularly in the 

daytime. 





Honpen’s Dottan Macazine. New York: Charles W. 
Holden. July, 1848. 

This is certainly one of the cheapest magazines 
we know anything about. The number for July 
contains 52 closely printed pages, twenty-eight 
engravings, and the articles are stated to be all 
original. They are descriptive, historical, bio- 
graphical, sentimental, &c. We notice transla- 
tions of stories from the French, and a series in 
course of publication of Pulpit Portraits, or 
sketches of distinguished preachers. 





Granam’s American Montuty Macazing. July, 1848. 
Philadelphia. 

This is a valuable number of Graham’s, enrich- 
ed with contributions from many of our best wri- 
ters. “Going to Heaven, by T. 8. Arthur, is in 
his best vein, and shows the philosophy of the 
matter. “A Night on the Ice,” by Solitaire, will 
be called a “thrilling” story. F.J. Grund fur- 
nishes an excellent, spirited memoir of De La- 
martine, “ Rising in the World” is eatirical and 
lively, showing how wealth can’t exactly substi- 
tute brains. Longfellow contributes the follow- 
6° SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 


(When the wind abated and the vessels were near enough, 
the Admiral was seen constantly sitting in the stern, with 
a book in his hand. On the 9th of September he was seen 
for the last time, and was heard by the people of the Hind to 
say, “ We are as near heaven by sea as by land.” In the 
following night, the lights of the ship suddenly disappeared. 
The people in the other vessel kept a good lookout for him 
during the remainder of the voyage. On the 22d of Septem- 
ber they arrived, through mneh tempest and peril, at Fal- 
mouth. But nothing more was seen or heard of the Admiral. 

Belknap’s American Biography, I, 203.) 


Southward with his fleet of ice 
Sailed the Corsair Death ; 

Wild and fast, blew the b’ast, 
And the east-wind was his breath. 


His lordly ships of ice 
Glistened in the sun ; 

On each side, like pennons wide, 
Flashing crystal streamlets run. 


Hia sails of white sea-mist 
Dripped with silver rain ; 

Bat where he pissed there were east 
Leaden shadows o’er the main. 


Eastward from Campobello 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert sailed ; 
Three days or more seaward he bore, 
Then, alas! the land wind failed. 


Alas! the land wind failed, 
And ice-cold grew the night ; 
And never more, on sea or shore, 
Should Sir Humphrey see the light. 
He fat upon the deck, 
The book was in his hand; 
“Do not fear! Heaven is as near,’ 
He said, “ by water as by land!” 


In the first watch of the night, 
Without a signal’s sonnd, 

Out of the sea, mysteriously, 
The fleet of Death rose all around. 


The moon and the evening star 
Were hanging in the shrouds; 
Every mast, as it passed, 
Seemed to rake the passing clouds. 


They grappled with their prize, 
At midnight black and cold! 

As of a rock was the shock ; 
Heavily the ground-swell rolled. 


Sonthward through day and dark, 
They drift in close embrace; 

With mist and rain to the Spanish main; 
Yet there seems no change of place; 


Southward, forever southward, 
They drift through dark and day ; 

And like a dream, in the Gulf Stream 
Sinking, vanish all away. 








Sears’s New Pictorian Macazine. Nos. 6,7. New 
York: Robert Sears. 
These numbers are very entertaining, and con- 
tain some fourteen embellishments. 





Virws or Astronomy. Seven Lectures, By J. C. Nichol, 
L. L. D. 


Porputar Lecturss on Astronomy, by M. Arago. With 
Additions and Corrections, by Dionysius Lardner, L. L. D. 


Six Lscttres on Astronomy. By Professor O. M. 
~Mitchell. 


New York: Greeley & McElrath. For sale by Franck Tay- 

lor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D, C. 

All these are excellent publications for the 
People, in a cheap form. Arago’s Lectures have 
passed through three editions. Dr. Nichol’s Lec- 
tures excited great interest during their delivery- 
Professor Mitchell is the most pleasing lecturer 
on astronomical science we have ever listened to- 
All these lectures are specially addressed to the 
popular understanding. Each work may be had 
for twenty-five cents, and be received through 
the mail. 





Cuess ror Winter Eveninas. By H. R. Aghel. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by W. M. Morrison, 
Pennsylvania ayenne, Washington. 

This volume is published in Appleton’s best 
style. It contains the rudiments of the game, 
elementary analyses of the most papular openings, 
& series of interesting Chess Tales, with illustra- 
tions, &c., &e. 





ApptEton’s RAILROAD AND SteamMBoaT CoMPaNion. By 
W. Williams. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale 


as above. 

This is a trustworthy guide for travellers 
through the United States, Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia. Convenient maps are 
included, of the various routes, thirty in number, 
engraved on steel. It is also embellished by 
twenty-six engravings. _The routes, distances, 
and fares, are laid down, with distances. 





New Encianp Orrerina. Written by Females who are 
or have been Factory Operatives. Harriet Farley, Editor- 
Lowell: T. W. Harris. 

The June number of the offering is a good one. 
One of the operatives, who has wandered away to 
the “Far West,” gives quite an amusing account 
of her first day’s enactment of the schoolmistress, 
in Looking-glass Prairie, [llinois—a prairie, by 
the way, with natural beauty enough to compen- 
sate for the lack of grace in all its little bipeds. 

A SCHOOLMISTRESS’S FIRST DAY. 

“Enter! and what have we here? A small 
bounded by four walls of rough logs, badly 
‘chinked, with a floor whose wide interstices look 
ominons of lost slate- books, and pens— 
many Head Wich Fan oy areas os 

u 
rds; & owls a 4 where a win- 
am might be, and three or four long, unplaned 
benches. On the of the latter is perched 

a little white-he: , whose unshod feet de- 





pase the time in joking 


| of an electioneering * 
human President for information in 
| of extra com 
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“They are gone; and our juvenile corps is 
marshalled into something like acting olan ; 
though nothing can induce the white-headed boy 
to descend from his perch. He says he'd ‘a heap 
rather sit with the big fellers? To the inquiry. 
‘What is your name”’ He replies, ‘Bub? This 
seeming to us an ambiguous appellation, we ap- 
peal to the urchin at his side—‘ Do you know this 
little boy’s name ?’ 

“*T reckon: it’s Bub; aint it, Bub?’ he an- 
swers, with a frightened look. A voice from the 
opposite bench solves the mystery. ‘It’s my 
cousin; his name is Jeames; we jist call him Bub, 
for short? 

“ Now comes the muster of reading-books. One 
has brought an ‘English Reader, another a ‘ Na- 
tional,’ another an ‘Eclectic, and the ‘golden- 
tressed’ young lady, the second volume of a 
novel, in which she ‘allows’ she can learn to pro- 
nounce the hard words as well as in anything 
else. Such a ‘power’ of books, and no two alike. 
It is dismaying. At length we commence opera- 
tions by endeavoring to hear little roguish-eyed 
‘Johnny’ say his letters. ’Tis anovel task; but 
the memory of the gd0d dame whose instructions 
enlightened our infancy, assists us. 

“ What's that letter. Johnny?” 
~KDet’s A, reckon.” 

“ And that?” 

“What }-dat Jitthe felly down yonder? Dat’s 
J, aint it ?” ‘ 

“Our gravity is in great danger of a capsize; 

and, to increase its peril, a three-year-old urchin, 
whose age will account for his strange syntax, 
looks up, and with a very serious face remarks, 
‘Miss, I hope school will quit commencing before it 
gets very long? _A sentiment with which we en- 
tirely sympathize, when we have by a mental pro 
cess decided its meaning. 
“We proceed to arrange the larger pupils into 
classes; but what a task! In geography, Smith, 
Olney, Worcester, and Mitchell, each presents a 
world-established claim. In grammar, Murray, 
Smith, and Kirkham, are disjunctively imperative 
and absolute; and in arithmetic the multiplics- 
tion of authors overpowers us. In despair at ever 
bringing order out of this chaos of science, we 
manage, we know not how, until noon, when the 
happy children caper about in rejoicing freedom 
among the dinner-baskets. £ 

“¢Ts them Ingin rubbers? asks a girl, turning 
the overshoes about as carefully as if they were 
made of gold. ‘Ive heerd on ’em, but I never 
seen any before’ 

“ ¢ Let’s go out and play,’ says another. 

“No. Pap and mother said I shouldn’t go out 
in the sun to get the agur. 

“Oh! the mistress says it’s time to take up 
school!’ 

“*Do you allow for us to write this evening?’ 
This presents another difficulty, There is no 
desk or table; but the art of penmanship must 
be taught, since it was ‘so nominated in the bond! 
The ready invention of the children supplies a 
way. The high bench which ‘Jeames’ had 
chosen is placed behind a lower one, and serves 
the purpose of a desk. 

“ The spelling class next requires attention. 
Delightful; every child has a Webster’s Spell- 
ing-Book. But one or two have disappeared be- 
tween the boards, and the entrance to the lower 
regions is raised by two stout girls, revealing the 
missing volumes, together with the dead carcass 
of a rabbit, several rat-holes, bits of earthenware, 
paper-rags, and so forth. It is again closed; but, 
before the first word is fairly spelled, the tramp 
of cloven hoofs is heard ; a horned head is thrust 
peeringly in at the possibility of a window; at 
the same moment a timid ‘ baa—baa’ echoes over 
the prairie, and a crowd of very sheepish-looking 
spectators surround the door. ‘Shooe!’ cries the 
young gentleman who wishes school to ‘ quit com- 
mencing,’ involuntarily leaping from his seat; 
and, with one bound, our visiters are gone.” 





THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FIRST SESSION, 





Our Congressional record was interrupted last 
week, owing to the sudden pressure of important 
articles demanding immediate publication. 

June 27. 

Senate.—A memorial of Miss Dix, for an ap- 
propriation for the indigent insane, was referred 
to a select committee, consisting of Messrs. Dix, 
Benton, Bell, Hannegan, and Davis of Massachu- 
setts. 

A bill reported by Mr. Niles, to aid Mr. Whit- 
ney in the construction of a railroad to the Paci- 
fic, was referred to a select committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Niles, Corwin, Lewis, Dix, gnd Felch. 
The Oregon bill coming up, Mr. Bright felt it 
his duty to lay before the Senate a proposition for 
peace and harmony, as follows: - 

“ And be it further enacted, That in all the Ter- 
ritories owned by the United States, including 
Oregon, New Mexico, and Upper California, 
which lie north of 36 deg. 30 min. North lati- 
tude, slavery and involuntary servitude, other- 
wise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the 
parties shall have been duly convicted, shall be 
and is hereby forever prohibited: Provided, al- 
mays, That any person escaping into the same, 
whose labor or service is lawfully claimed in any 
State or Territory of the United States, such fu- 
gitive may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to 
the person claiming his or her labor or services 
aforesaid.” 

In submitting this amendment, Mr. Bright said 
that at a former day, to allay discussion, he had 
moved to strike out the 12th sec‘ion—it did not 
produce the desired effect, and he withdrew it— 
the gentleman trom Georgia renewed it, and this 
had led to much discussion. 

Judge Berrien replied, that the 12th section 
was put in the bill by the Committee. Had the 
Senator from Indiana persisted in his motion, 
there would have been no excitement. The fault 
lay at the door of that gentleman. . 

Mr. Bright, being thus censured, meekly dis- 
claimed any design of censuring the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. Calhoun then addressed the Senate at 
length, urging his peculiar views in relation to 
slavery. The subject was postponed, Mr. Berrien 
having obtained the floor. . 

The Post Office Appropriation bill was passed, 
and the Senate went into Executive session. 

x¢p The following is the vote on Mr. Hale’s 
resolution of the 24th ult., to instract the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia to report a 
bill for the abolition of slavery in the District: 

Yras—Measrs. Baldwin, Clarke, Corwin, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Hale, Miller, Upham—7. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Bell, 
Berrien, Borland, Bradbury, Breese, Bright, But- 
ler, Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, 
Dix, Dodge, Downs, Felch, Fitzgerald, Foote, 
Hamlin, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, 
Tohnson of Lonisians, Johnson of Georgia, Lewis; 
Mangum, Mason, Niles, Rusk, Spruance, Stur- 
geon, Turney, Underwood, Westcott, Yulee—36. 

It is understood that two other Senators, if 
present, would have voted in the affirmative. 


Housr.—After the transaction of unimportant 
business, the House resolved itself into Commit- 
tee 6f the Whole on the state of the Union on 
the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, Mr. 
Root. in the chair, Mr. Thompson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, made an electioneering speech. Mr. Rock- 
well, of Massachusetts, discussed the power of. 
Congress over Territories, and avowed his inten- 
tion to support General Taylor. Mr. Thompson,’ 
of Mississippi, read an argument against the 
power of Congress to prohibit slavery in Terri- 
tories. Mr. Brady, of Pennsylvania, made an 


the House adjourned. 
June 28, 


Senate.—The Oregon bill was taken up, and 
Mr. Berrien addressed the Senate in support of 


slavery and its claims. Mr: Underwood, of Ken-- 


by Mr. Bright, the effect of which was a proviso 
to allow all persons who choose to migrate to the 
newly acquired territory south of 36 deg. 30 min., 
to take any species of property they please, and 
be guarantied in the possession thereof, according | 
to the laws of the States they may have left. 

The subject was laid over, Mr. Phelps having 
the floor, and the Senate went into Executive ses: 
sion. 3 - “ 


, ime was wasted, growing out: 
ppm eee ng resolation, calling upon the 

regard to the amount 
on to Lewis Cass, while in 
the service of the United States. Of course 
amendments were moved, calling for similar in- 
formation in relation to eneral Taylor, but. ob- 


being taken up in Committee of 
Holmes, of South Carolina, occupied his hour in 





ways 
must return to their 


means’ until our Ment 











anti-P: pro-Calhoun, Taylor . Mr. 
Sims, of esi same State, replied, icating the 
Administration against the charges of his col- 








electioneering speech. The Committee rose, and 


tucky, then offered a few remarks touching an- 
amendment he desired to offer. to that submitted _ 
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league. The Committee rose, and the House ad- | subserviency to Slavery is the rule, so that in- 
journed. dependence appears the more heroic. _ 

The pe on the 29th and 30th were re-| = Nor do we feel at liberty to impute this move- 
ported last week. pe | ment of Mr. Buren to mere. resentment 
————— against the Sonth. Such is the imputation by 

THE NATIONAL ERA, | which it wos sought to paralyze the infiuence of 

Mr. Adams ; and such will be the — Jo et 
q. JULY 13, 1848. to, whenever any public man shall brea 
WASHINGT OM? neck the yoke of slavery. i unwilling toad- 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. mit that politicians are incapable of doing right 
a — from honorable motives. The course of Mr. Van 

Owing to the necessity from time to time of | Boren on the Texas question, four years ago, pould 
publishing some of the important speeches deliv-| 144 have been dictated by pique against the 
ered in Congress, and also of devoting much space | gout} Indeed, it is difficult to regard his con- 


to recent movements of the People, growing out 
of the obnoxious policy of the two old parties, we 
have been greatly puzzled to know what to do 
with many excellent communications. Now and 
then we find room for some, not superior in merit 
to others on hand, but not so suitable for keeping. 
Among others which we shall soon try to make 
room for, is one from Judge Hutchinson, of Ver- 
mont, several from Mr. Davis, of Maine’; one 
from a “ Northern Whig,” on the claims of Gen- 
eral Taylor; another from T. A. Cheney, “one 
of the toiling millions;” another from Isaac 
Julian ; another from “ Vernon,” and 80 on. 





iy With pleasure we publish the following 
card. We were led into error by one of the tel- 
egraphic despatches received here. We deeply 
regret that by any word of ours injustice should 
have been done to Mr. Sherman.— Ed. Era. 


MansFigip, On10, June 20, 1848. 


Dear Sim : I see that you have fallen into an error in 
paper of the 15th instant, in regard to the action of Mr. 
man, of Ohio, on the resolution offered by Mr. Tilden, of 
Ohio,in the Whig National Convention, in favor of Free 
Labor om Free Soil. You, in your editorial, speak of Mr. 
Sherman as having “ meanly backed out; got up and depre- 
tion of the resolution.”? By over 
the proceedings of the Convention, you will perceive that you 
have entirely mistaken the action of Mr. Sherman. His re- 
marks were made upon a resolution to approve, unanimously, 
the nomination of General Taylor; and when this resolution 
was withdrawn, he gave way to Mr. Tilden to introduee his 
resolution, and voted for it, and is warmly in favor of the 
principle it proclaims Instead of Mr. Sherman’s backing 
ble acted — bg delegation in all their “— in 

comm the Convention to tion to the ex- 

tension of slave socttbery. we JUSTICE. 

Dr. Baitey. 


PORES “ESE 

ty Weare under obligation to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents for his Report for the year1847. 
It is one of the most valuable public documents 
we have seen. In another number we intend to 
notice it particularly. 





i> Mr. George W. Light, Boston, Mass, is 
duly authorized to receive subscriptions and 
moneys for the National Era. 





Crowpep.—Numerous communications are un- 
avoidably crowded out, for the sake of crowding 
in the important m@tters relating to the great 
Free Territory movement. The reader will see, 
too, that, for the purpose of giving him all the in- 
formation we can, we have dealt liberally in non- 
pareil type, which embodies nearly twice as much 
as brevier, and also trespassed on our advertisers, 
pushing them all out. Of course, all this costs 
us @ great deal, but we trust to the liberality of 
our subscribers to pay us by increasing our list. 





Tue Orrcon Question.—Next week, we shall 
commence the publication of the report of pro- 
ceedings on the Oregon question, and continue it 
till closed, selecting such speeches on both sides 
as shall present a full, all-sided view of the sub- 
ject. 


UNION OF THE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM—THE 
OBSTACLE. 


The supporters—we will not say friends—of 
Slavery are united, and by their union they have 
succeeded in obtaining the control of the old po- 
litical orgaDizations, forcing them to set up can- 
didates who fully represent pro-slavery senti- 
ments and interests. Union among the friends of 
Freedom is an object of vast importance, for, un- 
til this be accomplished, it will be impossible to 
arrest the aggressions of the Slave Power, and 
make the non-slaveholding interest predominant 
in the Federal Government. On the altar of 
such a union cheerfully would we lay all preju- 
dices, party attachments, personal preferences. 
But we fear, greatly fear, that such 2 consumma- 
tion, however devoutly to be wished and earnest- 
ly labored for, cannot be brought about so as to 
control the coming Presidential election. 

The Free Territory men have not acted with 
sufficient concert. Their great Conventions should 
have been preceded by full correspondence, and 
the fixed resolve to avoid all embarrassing com- 
mittalism should have been rigidly adhered to. 

With the utmost respect for the radical Democ- 
racy of New York, admiring the steadfast con- 
duct of their representatives, sympathizing with 
them in their general views of public policy, and 
earnestly desirous that they may obtain the po- 
litical ascendency in their great State, we cannot 
but regret that the Utica Convention did not take 
the lead in calling the Buffalo meeting, restrict- 
ing itself merely to the recommendation of Mr. Van 
Buren as a- candidate. It took no counsel with 
dissentients from other parties, prepared to’act 
upon the great issue on which its constituents 
had determined to go into the ensuing election. 
Its action was not shaped or modified in reference 
to them, in any degree. It acted simply for Free 
Territory Democrate, selected a purely Democrat- 
ic ticket, and indicated no desire for a general, 
harmonious codperation of the friends of Liberty, 
beyond the pale of Democracy. 

Perhaps this may have been the wisest policy. 
‘Phe movement, although it may not be successful 
now in defeating both the pro-slavery parties, 
may result in the reorganization of the Demo- 
cratic party upon the anti-slavery basis, as laid 
down by the authors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Congress which framed the ordi- 
nance of 1787, and the founders of the Govern- 
ment which fully sanctioned it. But, whatever 
the result in this respect, one thing is certain— 
the strictly party character which has been stamp- 
ed upon the movement separates it from the more 
general movement of men of all parties, and of no 
party, which is to find its exponent in the Buffalo 
Convention of August 9th. We cannot predict 
what that Convention will do, but doubtless it will 
feel some embarrassment from the New York 
nomination. 

Many may be strongly inclined to waive, under 
the urgent circumstances, all formalities, and 
adopt that nomination. Should they succeed, the 
local movement would become nationalized, and it 
might sweep the non-slaveholding States. On 
the contrary, some, perhaps many, though anx- 
ious for union, and willing to pass over all matters 
of mere form, will resist the adoption of that nom- 
ination, for reasons which wé shall now proceed 
to state. 

Many of us, who have long been laboring to 
arouse the pzblic mind to resist the aggressions of 
Slavery, rejoice at the indications that the hour 
for effective resistance draws near. Not'a word 
would we say tending to discourage the zeal of 
our friends, or to create division. We have no 
resentments to gratify, no prejudices to struggle 
against, no party attachments powerful enough to 
impose the slightest restraint upon us, no person- 
al preferences to urge. We are willing to iden- 
tify ourselves in any general movement, on any 
distinct issue that may be made up with the Slave 
Power, provided the movement be regarded as pro- 
gressive, to the extent of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and do not involve us in voting against what 
we hold to be vital principle. We cannot. sus- 
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duct then in any other light than as the offspring 
of just sentiments. Since then, he has betrayed 
no disposition to reénter political life, or seek 
again its honors. Most assiduously has he avoid- 
ed all occasions or pretexts which could keep him 
before the public, or his name in remembrance. 
His recent avowal of approbation of the course of 
his political friends in New York was just what 
might have been expected from an honorable man. 
He was identified with them in sympathy and 
opinion, and he would have stood revealed as a 
traitor to his principles and his friends, had he 
deserted them. His course in relation to slavery- 
extension is not variant, that we know of, from 
any act of his life, and is certainly in keeping 
with his policy on the question of Texas annexa- 
tion. While we may admit, therefore, that the 
conduct of slaveholders towards him may have 
enabled him to appreciate more clearly their 
exacting spirit, and predisposed him to resistance, 
we cannot believe that herein is to be found the 
real cause of his present position, Indeed, in 
what to us is the objectionable part of his letter, 
we think we see evidence of honesty, though not 
enlightened judgment. We mean that part in 
which he sustains his policy in 1836, in relation 
to the agitation of Slavery. If he did not believe 
himself honest in his policy then, it is difficult to 
see any satisfactory reason for refreshing the mem- 
ory of the public concerning it now. He must 
have known that such a reminiscence could avail 
him nothing at the South, and was certainly cal- 
culated to do him injury at the North. 

Having said this much to show our respect for 
Mr. Van Buren, and our admiration for his pres- 
ent position, we now shall frankly indicate the 
nature and bearings of the objectionable portion 
of his letter, and the insuperable obstacles it raises 
to his support by many who, like ourselves, would 
rejoice to see him utterly rout both the old party 
candidates. The following paragraph contains 
the substance of what we object to: 

“The power, [to prohibit slavery in Territo- 
ries,] the existence of which is at this late day de- 
nied, is, in my opinion, fully granted to Congress 
by the Constitution. Its language, the circum- 
stances under which it was adopted, the recorded 
explanations which accompanied its formation, 
the construction it has received from our highest 
judicial tribunals, and the very solemn and re- 
peated confirmations it has derived from the meas- 
ures of the Government, leave not a shadow of 
a doubt in my mind in regard to the authority of 
Congress to exercise the power in question. This 
is not a new opinion on. my part, nor the first oc- 
casion on which it has been avowed. While the 
candidate of my friends for the Presidency, I dis- 
tinctly announced my opinion in favor of the pow- 
er of Congress to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia, although I was, for reasons which were 
then and still are satisfactory to my mind, very decid- 
edly opposed to its exercise there. The question of 
power is certainly as clear in respect to the Ter- 
ritories as it is in regard to that District; and,as 
to the Territories, my opinion’ was also made 
known in a still more solemn form, by giving the 
Executive approval required by the Constitution 
to the bill for the organization of the Territorial 
Government of Iowa, which prohibited the intro- 
duction of slavery into that Territory.” 

We call attention to the lines we have placed 
in italics. Mr. Van Buren, in 1835, pledged his 
veto, in advance, against any act which might pass 
both Houses of Congress for the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia. His language, 
in the paragraph above quoted, admits of two con- 
structions. He may mean that he was opposed to 
the abolition of such slavery then, for reasons 
which not only appeared satisfactory at that time, 
but which he now believes justified then such op- 
position. This construction, which is not the one 
that strikes us first, leaves it an open question, 
whether he believes such reasons would justify 
such a policy now. But the most natural con- 


isfied him ia 1836, that he did right to pledge 
himself in advance to veto any bill for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District, are just as conclu- 
sive with him in relation to the policy now to be 
pursued, Supposing this to be the meaning of 
Mr. Van Buren, we see not how, regarding an 
opposite policy as binding upon those who have 
legislative power over this District, we could give 
our vote to him without being guilty of an inex- 
cusable inconsistency. Holding, with him, that 
Congress has power over the subject, we can see 
no reasons that should prevent its exercise, in such 
a way that the rights of all classes should be re- 
spected. We have no hesitation in saying that 
Congress ought to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia, and wherever else it has exclusive 
jurisdiction, making ample appropriation of 
money at the same time to carry out the purpose 
of the act, so that those who had been encouraged 
and sustained by its unjust legislation to hold or 
accumulate what is termed property in human be- 
ings, might not be obliged to bear the whole bur- 
den of undoing a wrong. 

Again: it seems that the peculiar policy of Mr. 
Van Buren on the slavery question, in 1836, was 
adopted by him under the impression that the 
rights of the South were in danger. What is his 
impression now? Which are in danger now, the 
rights of the South or the interests of Liberty ? 
What would be his policy now? 

As to the casting vote of Mr. Van Buren, while 
President of the Senate, in favor of the bill vir- 


fice, we do not attach so much importance to that. 
It was given merely to secure the second reading 
of the bill, and, we suppose, from what we learn- 
ed from that noble champion of freedom in the 
Senate, Thomas Morris, that it was an act purely 
of courtesy, and by no meansan indication of what 
would have been his vote in the event of a tie on 
the question of a third reading. 

No one can prize a general coéperation of the 
friends of free soil and free labor more than we 
do—none has labored more earnestly for it—but 
we gee little good, and much evil, in a union which, 
while designed to make more effectual a progres- 
sivereform movement, subjects it to bondage to 
the vary Iniquity against whuse uggressions it is 
directed. We seek no Federal interference with 
the rights of the States to regulate their own in- 
stitutions, adjust the relations of their own peo- 
ple, impose upon them such laws, ag they please; 
but we hope Mr. Van Buren may see fit to define 
his position upon this subject of slavery, as one of 
antagonism to its demands, to the full extent of 
his constitutional powers. 


THE PROPOSED SETTLEMENT. 


Last winter, in commenting upon the causes 
which delayed and finally defeated the Oregon 
bill, we indicated the probability that it would be 
kept an open question by Southern Senators, for 
the purpose of making it the grand element of an- 
other Compromise. In commenting, last. spring, 
upon the extravagant pretensions of the Charles- 
ton Mercury, and other prints of its class, we 
avowed the suspicion that these pretensions were 
pitched to an extreme height, so as to allow room 
for an apparent compromise, in which, while re- 





| ally yielding nothing, they might seem to be con- 
|| ceding at least one-half of their claim. 


; of Mr. Bright, and his proposition to ad- 
_question. of slavery in the Territories 
basis of the Missouri compromise, show 
started in the Senate by Mr. Bright, 

sthat he is the author of it? It 
‘Southern Senators, who have 


ns in support 


























struction certainly is, that the reasons which sat- ° 


tually establishing a censorship over the Post Of. | 


ern men always on hand to fulfil their behests. 
‘his proposition is undoubtedly a Slaveholding 
measure. It is the favorite policy of the Admin- 
istration, and that Executive influences will be 
brought to bear in securing support to it in both 
Houses, who can doubt? Already there are plain 
avowals from slaveholding members of their wil- 
lingness to agree upon this compromise ; and we 
are confident that it will be accepted most gladly 
by nearly every member from the South. The 
great work will be to win or buy over Northern 
votes enough to carry it, 

In what shameful contradiction will such a 
compromise involve all parties! The Calhoun 
men assert that Congress has no right to legislate 
upon the subject of slavery, or to exclude slavery 
from any portion of United States territory. 
What will be thought of their sincerity, should 
they sustain Congressional legislation on this very 
subject, so far as to exclude slavery from all ter- 
ritory between 36 deg. 30 min. and 49 deg.—an 
extent of country ranging through 1249 deg. of 
latitude? The Cass men, taking the letter of 
their standard-bearer as their creed, are commit- 
ted, of course, to the doctrine contained in the fol- 
lowing extract from that letter: 

«Briefly, then, I am opposed to the exercise of 
any jurisdiction by Congress over this matter; 
and I am in favor of leaving to the people of any 
territory which may be hereafter acquired, the 
right to regulate it for themselves, under the gen- 
eral principles of the Constitution; because— 

“1, Ido not see in the Constitution any grant 
of the requisite power to Congress; and I am not 
disposed to extend a doubtful precedent beyond 
its necessity, (the establishment of Territorial 
Governments when needed.) leaving to the inhab- 


itants all the, rights compatible with the relations 
they bear to the Confederation.” . 


And yet Mr. Bright, one of the right-hand men 
of the author of this letter, proposes that Congress 
shall take jurisdiction over the whole subject, 
making freedom the fundamental law of all the 
territory north of 36 deg. 30 min., and indirectly 
authorizing the introduction of slavery into all 
below that latitude; and this, without any regard 
whatever to the right of the people to regulate the 
subject for themselves, so positively asserted by 
Gen. Cass! 

In other words, both these factions will unite in 
violating the Constitution! outraging the rights 
of slaveholders! outraging the rights of the people 
of the Territory! and contradicting themselves 
point blank ! 

If they agree to this compromise, we shall see 
how much credit is to be attached to their profess- 
ed constitutional views. 

But would such a compromise stand? Would 
it not merely protract and aggravate and render 
more dangerous the discord now becoming preva- 
lent? Undoubtedly. The act would possess no 
more sacredness than any other law of Congress. 
It might be repealed the very next year. Thata 
continual effort would be made to repeal it, no in- 
telligent man can doubt. ‘The Missouri compro- 
mise was a very different matter. Slavery was 
the law of all the Louisiana territory when ac- 
quired.. The Missouri compromise was in fact an 
act for its abolition in all that part of the territo- 
ry lying north of 36 deg. 30 min. Freedom is now 
the law of Oregon, California, and New Mexico. 
Bright’s compromise, if adopted, would be an act 
for the abolition of freedom in all that range of these 
territories lying south of 36 deg. 30 min. That is 
the difference. Would not the People see it? 
Could you persuade the non-slaveholding citizens 
that they had gained anything by an act for the 
abolition of Liberty ? 

Besides, 1848 is not 1820. The world is just 
twenty-eight years older. In that period there 
has been a vast advance of the sentiment of the 
world in opposition to Slavery. Its manifold evils 
are fer more clearly and generally understood. 
Great Britain, France, and other European Pow- 
ers, have abolished the system. Portugal, even 
Turkey-and Russia, are moving in the same great 
work. The discussion of the subject in this 
country has become general and thorough. @The 
agitation of it is systematized, and can neversleep 
again. The nucleus of a party in favor of Hu- 
man Liberty is already organized, and is destined 
to receive constant accessions. So that the expec- 
tation that the compromise, compared with which 
the Missouri compromise is an act of justice—a 
compromise by which Freedom is to be abolished 
in a vast extent of free territory—will bring a 
peaceful settlement of the great.Question, is ut- 
terly delusive. 

No; let us have a just, honorable, constitution- 
al settlement, on the principle that this Union 
was formed to establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, and secure the blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity. This only can be 
permanent. 


oS 


ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS—WHY UNDE- 
CIDED. 


A joint resolution passed the House in J une, 
to adjourn Congress on the 17th of July. On the 
22d of June, it was taken up in the Senate, and 
gave rise toa long debate. Several times since 
then it has been under discussion, but the oppo- 
sition to the policy of setting a day for adjourn- 
ment has been strong enough to prevent any de- 
cision. What is the difficulty? what the secret 
of this vehement opposition? From the mere 
skeleton record published in the newspapers, no 
opinion can be formed ; but, no intelligent looker- 
on in the Senate need be in the dark. 

“T am extremely anxious to return home,” said 
Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, in the first debate 
on the subject—“ but there is business here which 
requires to be disposed of. There are many matters 
here which I desire should be disposed of before the 
Presidential election. I wish to have a very clear 
prospect before me before I vote, or recommend my con- 
stituents to vole one way or the other. 
the canvass to be conducted in the dark.” 

Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, strenuously opposed 
the attempt to fix a day for adjournment, assign- 
ing as his chief reasons the following: 

“There is at least one measure, before the 
adoption of which, Congress, in my judgment, 
should never consent to adjourn. I allude to the 
organization of Territorial Governments in Ore- 
gon, California, and New Mexico. f know that 
there are questions of peculiar delicacy and im- 
portance involved in the contemplated establish. 
ment of Territorial Governments in the regions 
named ; but [ am only the more desirous, on that 
account, that they should be boldly met and 
promptly decided. Jf these questions remain 
during the Presidential contest, i is impossible to con- 
jecture what consequences may arise. The intense ex- 
citement now raging in two opposite quarters of the 
Confederacy, and every day growing more and more 
intense, may put at hazard thé Union itself, and will 
certainly call inte being two sectional factions, divided 
by a mere geographical line, which will never cease to 
war upon each other as long as the Union shall con- 
tinue. I regard the present as far the most auspicious 
period which will ever occur for obviating this great 
danger, and once more restoring fraternal amity and 
concord. 

“ Besides, sir, I am willing to confess that I am 
not a little desirous of ascertaining, ere Congress 
shall adjourn, of what precise materiel the Whig 
party is composed—whether that party, if it can 
reach the seats of authority once more, will be in- 
clined to enforce its ancient views of governmental 
policy, or will be content, as has been promised b 
certain leading gentlemen of that party, to permit 
the policy of the present Administration to remain 
undisturbed. There is still another point upon 
which I desire to obtain a more satisfactory ex- 
planation than has heretofore been given. Will 
General Taylor, if elected, be willing to use the veto 
power against the Wilmot Proviso?” 

Yesterday week, the debate was resumed. Mr. 
Butler again expressed the opinion, in most de- 
cided terms, that no time ought to be fixed for ad- 
journment till the great Territorial questions 
are disposed of; and that, if they were not settled 
now, at this session, they never would be. Mr. 


was absolutely necessary, he thought, to settle 
these great questions now. There were ramors 
of # Northern Convention at Buffalo, and of a 
Northern Congress —a sectional Party was in 
process of organization at the North. If Congress 
should adjourn, leaving these questions open, he 
could tell gentlemen, that the South would not 
submit to these hostile demonstrations —there 
would bes Southern Convention, and Southern 
Congress. He deprecated the attempt to fix a 
day for adjournment, and invoked Congress to 
place itself as @ barrier in defence of the rights of 





“ 
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T do not wish |. 


Downs, of Louisiana, rose in great excitement. It | 


Then commenced the ee oi Re 
tions to adjourn, to lay upon the ts Be fat, 
pone bigamy bet the resolution for two 
weeks, then for a week, to substitute the 14th of 
August for the 3ist of July, &. Butall these 
motions were rejected, the yeas and nays being 
galled upon every one. ‘Then arose Mr. Johnson, 
of Georgia. He seomed to think it high time to 
touch his Northern political friends in a tender 
point. Who had the control of the question, in 
the Senate? he exclaimed. The Democratic Sen- 
ators. His constituents had their eye on this 
movement in the Senate. They knew that to fix 
a day for adjournment was to allow an opportu- 
nity to all who wished to evade or postpone these 
great questions, so vital to the peace of the South, 
to prolong the discussion, talk against time, and 
so defeat all action this session. He referred to 
the votes of the political and personal friends of 
General Cass in the Senate,"which had been uni- 
formly cast in favor of appointing an early day 
for adjournment. These votes, he announced, 
would be noted, and he hinted very plainly that a 
construction would be put upon them in the 
South, and an inference drawn from them con- 
cerning the policy of General Cass, by no means 
favorable to the Democratic party! This was an 
afrow which pierced between the joints of the 
harness. The Cass men from the free States be- 
trayed a sudden trepidation ; but it would not do, 
while the sound of the lash was yet ringing in 
their ears, to back out. So, when the question was 
taken, shall the resolution be amended by substi- 
tuting the 31st for the 17th of July, they boldly 
voted, yea. But, their stock of valor was now well 
nigh exhausted. The threat of Mr. Johnson, of 
Georgia, was not forgotten. ‘Mr. Bright rose and 
said, that, as‘ they had now got the resolution in 
the shape that was desirable, and by adopting the 
amendment had indicated the time when they 
thought they ought to adjourn, provided they 
could dispose)of all important business, they were 
willing to Jet t lie om the table for a little while, to 
see what prigress might be made! He would 
therefore maye to lay it upon the table! The 
motion was cérried, Messrs. Bright, Breese, Dick- 
inson, Fitzg¢ald, Sturgeon, Dodge, and Felch, 
voting in theaffirmative. The Senate forthwith 
adjourned anidst the unconcealed rejoicings of 
Messrs. Calhbun, Butler, and Downs, who, from 
appearances, yere congratulating each other upon 
their triump 

Is the read@ any longer in doubt? The rea- 
son why no tine is suffered to be set for adjourn- 
ment in the Sate is, that the champions of sla- 
very are determyed to force a settlement of the Terri- 
torial questions hy means of the Presidential question, 
sagaciously judying that they can extort more fa- 
vorable terms from the friends of a President ez- 
‘pectant, than a President elect. To set a day for 
adjournment wyuld be to allow the dodgers to de- 
feat all action, «nd throw all these questions over 
till the next sejsion, when they might be deter- 
mined on just, constitutional principles, rather 
than by a calculation of Presidential chances. 

For the National Era. 


INGHT AND SHADE. 





BY WILLIAM H. C, HOSMER, 





Unbar the gloimy portals of the Past— 

Hew red the shroud round perished Empire cast! 
Thick as the tparded grain by Labor mown 

Lie bannered hosts in battle overthrown. 

From cottage lomes and thronging cities rise 
Yells of expirhg millions to the skies ; 

Ambition, pleged, bemocks their horrid groans, 
And, shod wit iron, treads on crumbling bones; 
Tasked is the + of th i pbuild 
Colossal tombswith coffined grandeur filled. 

The place of bjast by manhood is supplied, 
Whipped tend harnessed to the car of Pride— 





Foul Priestcraft, mantled in an ebon stole, 
Abroad walks forth with blood upon his soul, 
Clasps his polhted hands in Godless prayer 
While torturej rend the sinews of Despair, 
Or, with disdajn in his relentless eye, 
Exacts the little ull of Misery. 
Anointed Folly from his regal seat 
Points to proul arch, or labyrinth of Crete, 
As monuments to memorize his sway. 
When kingdon, crown, and court, have passed away. 
Renowned Aglles prostitutes his art 
Esteem to wa&e within a tyrant’s heart— 
Wit wildly rivels in the joys of sense, 
And terror chains the tongue of Eloquence. 
No voice, inspired, the cause of Justice pleads, 
Or God invokes to punish evil deeds : 
A venal harj the lanreled Minstrel strings, 
To flatter Pump. and win applause from Kings ; 
And pensioned Learning false deduction draws, 
To prove that Nero sanctions wholesome laws. 

ere prowls unsparing Bigotry at work, 
In her ensanguined hand a sheathless dirk— 
Her deeds, too dreadful for the lyre to tell— 
Her dooming eye, “a glimmering type of Hell.” 
There laughs the Lord who governs half the globe, 
Wrapped in the foldings of his purple robe, 
While bounds the fgmished lion from his den, 
Matched in anequal strife with naked men, 
And corpses cumber, balf afloat in gore, 
The broad arena’s thickly sanded floor. 


Another leaf in history is turned— 

Another lesson have the nations learned ; 

Clouds, charged with moral lightning, sternly lower 
Above the heartless satellites of power— 

The Mother-land, by crime too long defiled, 

Is taking bealthful counsel from ber child; 

And, one by one, from her old bleeding heart 
The greedy vultures of misrule depart. 

One wild misnomer of the mournful past, 

That. led our sires astray, is changed at last ; 
Conquest, enthroned on heaps of slain up-piled, 
Ig re baptized, and Wholesale Murder styled. 
No common cause now hurries to the field 

A Christian soldier, armed with spear and shield ; 
And Empires ponder patiently and long, 

Refore they war for some imagined wrong. 

With grave rebuke Philosophy looks down 

On that dread phantom, National Renown, 
Whose star hath lighted millions to their graves, 
And flooded with crimson waves. 


Green Erin lifts her head above the Deep, 

Koused from the torpor of her drunken sleep, 

And tunes the harp of Tara to a lay 

That breathes of joy, and darkness chased away. 
Late through her isle a Demon strode unchecked, 
Who laughed while round him were herchildren wrecked ; 
Of human skulls & hideous throne he made, 

And Wo, Disease, and Death, his call obeyed— 

In dungeon, churchyard, and on scaffold grim, 
Conrts, that make manhood blush, were held by him, 
And Mars, astonished, flang way his lance, 

Eclipsed in horror by Tntemperance. 

Now, from her fields a triumph cry goes up, 
Indignant hands dash down the poisoned cup; 

Away dark weed from Emmet’s grave sheclears, 

A radiant smile is beaming throngh her tears, 

And, while the brand of Cain her brow forsakes, 

The withe that bound her limb, like Samson, breaks. 


—_—_a—_ 


ELECTIONEERING IN CONGRESS. 


Seven months of the session have elapsed. The 
most important business is yet unacted on. The 
bill to establish a Territorial Government in 
Oregon lingers in the Senate. The principal 
appropriation bills are yet undisposed of. The 
official copy of the treaty with Mexico having 
been laid before the Senate, it now becomes 
the duty of Congress to provide for the disposi- 
tion and government of the immense territories 
acquired from that republic. And yet, notwith- 
standing this accumulation of all-important busi- 
ness, the spirit of partisanship is wasting the Peo- 
ple’s money, and the People’s time, in miserable 
electioneering speeches in both Houses—speeches 
which, for the most part, would do absolute dis- 
eredit to the stump. On a ‘question of adjourn- 
ment, some time sitise; in the Senate, there sprung 
up a debate between Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, 
and Mr. Mangum, of North Carolina, concern- 
ing the comparative merits of their respective 
candidates, Messrs. Cass and Taylor. The whole 
budget of stump appeals, stump arguments, stump 
elap-trap, was exhausted. One day the session 
was protracted in this elegant, Senatorial amuse- 
ment, till five o’clock. Mr. Mangum himself oc- 
cupied the best portion of two days. Last Wed- 
nesday the subject was resumed, Mr. Clayton, of 
Delaware, appearing on the stage, as the cham- 
pion of Taylor, against Cass, expatiating at large 
upon the Alison letter, and then going back thirty 
years, to find out some antiquated, barbarous law 
of Indiana, to which General Cass had appended 
his signature. This gave rise to an inquiry into 
the laws of Michigan, of Vermont, and of Mas- 
sachusetis, and a consideration, by Mr. Felch, of 
the legal policy of the new Territories of the 
Northwest, during the pros of settlement! Mr. 
Foote again signalized himself by landing the 
Democratic party and its candidate, and railing 
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Proviso constituted, in fact, its ehief topic. The 
great effort of Mr. Foote was, to show that the} 
Position of Cass upon that question was ell that | 
slavebolders could desire, while 


Was at least doubtful, and esleulated to excite 
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distrust. His Whig opponent met him, by en- 
deavoring to show that the views of the former 
on that. n were by no means safe for the 
interests of slavery, while those of the latter, 
taken in connection with the fact that he was a 
large slaveholder, and identified with slavery, 
were entirely trustworthy. Stripped of all ver- 
biage, the great question between them was, 
whether the extension of slavery into free terri- 
tory, the abolition of Freedom in countries where 
Personal Liberty is now the fundamental law, 
would be more certainly secured by the election 
of General Taylor or that of General Cass—by 
the ascendency of the Taylor, or that of thaCass 
party! A sublime spectacle, to be exhibited by 
the Senate of the Model Republic, whose orators 
have just been mouthing about Liberty, and 
Equality, and Fraternity, all through the land. 
It did not seem to strike these pro-slavery gladia- 
tors, that there was any class of men in the coun- 
try worthy of consideration, but slaveholdeys. No 
one appeared to dream that there are some twelve 
millions of free people living north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, whose feelings might possibly be 
offended by the successful efforts of these grave 
Senators to demonstrate both the candidates for 
whom their suffrages are demanded, hostile to 
their principles and interests. Think of it! That 
it should be deemed necessary, in an American 
Senate, in this age of the world, to prove, in the 
face of twenty millions of Republicans, that both 
the prominent candidates for the Presidential, 
office, are in favor of the Abolition of Freedom, 
in territories to be settled by the descendants of 
those Republicans, and to be formed hereafter 
into some twenty States of this Union! Verily 
the American People are debased beyond all par- 
allel, or these Senators have offered them an in- 
dignity which they will resent by rejecting such 
candidates, and sending into perpetual retire- 
ment partisans so dead to the spirit, so audacious- 


ly impaired by the very next paragraph, in which 
he introduced a technical figure better suited to 
the commonplace of a stump speech, than the dig- 
nity of an oration. 

Yes, fellow-citizens, (if I may be allowed the 
figure,) the great upward and downward trains 
on the track of human freedom have at last come 
into collision! It is too early as yet for any one 
to pronounce upon the precise consequences of 
the encounter. But we can see at a glance what 
engines have been shattered, and what engineers 
have been dashed from their seats. We can see, 
too, that the, great. American-built locomotive 
‘ Liberty ’ still holds on its course, unimpeded and 
unimpaired ; gathering strength as it goes; de- 
veloping: new energies to meet new exigencies ; 
and bearing along its imperial train of twenty 
millions of people, with a speed which knows no 
parallel.” 

The view presented of the character of Wash- 
ington was eloquent, discriminative, and, in the 
main, just; but we must dissent from one or two 
remarks. 

“Of the public services of Washington to our 
own country, for which he was thus prepared and 
preserved, it is enough to say that in the three 
great epochs of our national history he stands 
forth preéminent and peerless, the master-spirit 
of the time. 

“In the war of the Revolution, we see him the 
leader of our armies. 

“Tn the formation of the Constitution, we see 
him the President of our Councils. 

“In the organization of the Federal Govern- 
ment, we see him the Chief Magistrate of our 
Republic.” 

That he was “preéminent,” cannot be doubt- 
ed—the position assigned him secured him this 
preéminence—but, it can hardly be said with 
truth that he was “the master spirit” of the 
three epochs mentioned. The most prominent 
actor in a movement is not always its master 
spirit. The mind that really exerts a controlling 
influence over it, may be disqualified by the pre- 
judices it has aroused from occupying the most 





ly reckless of the sentiments, and even the de- 
cencies, of the age. 


MR. HALE AND THE BUFFALO CONVENTION. 





Many inquiries have been made respecting the 
views of Mr. Hale in relation to the Buffalo Con- 
vention. We are authorized to state that, per- 
sonally, he would be pleased to see such a state of 
things as would justify him in the opinion of his 
friends in withdrawing his.name from the can- 
vass, but he will not do so; without the concur- 
rence of his friends in the measure. He is anx- 
ious that Liberty men should attend the Buffalo 
meeting, if their judgment dictate such a step, 
and aid, by their counsel and presence, to such a 
course as shall unite on a proper basis all the op- 
ponents of Slavery and Slavery Extension. 


BARBAROUS. 


Some of our readers may have seen in the 
newspapers a brief report of a trial in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, of two respectable citizens of that 
place, on a charge of harboring several fugitives 
from service, which resulted in their conviction, 
and punishment by fine to the amount of $7,900. 
They were tried under United States law, before 
Justice Taney, by whom the law was interpreted 
so as to favor strongly the claims of the plaintiff- 
The case, as stated in a letter from Thomas Gar- 
rett, a venerable member of the Society of Friends, 
and one of the defendants, is an extremely hard 
one: 





Wicmineron, 6th month 7th, 1848. 
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suprise; being tired, John suffered them to rest through the 
day. 


ed that most of them were free. I went over to Newcastle 
and took John Wales, an attorney, with me. 


that the two eldest boys belonged to one Glanden, who had 


As their commitments were all defective, the Judge releas:« 
them all. 


to the Judge, “ 


over?” His reply was, “ O, no!” 


ton at noonday. I was sued for the penalty of aiding seven 


harboring the same slaves, making $7,900. 
their passage here. more especially as the Judge set them at 


this is Law, or Slaveholding Justice, I think it is time there 
was a separation of the North from the South, or those un- 
just and oppressive laws should be repealed. 

If thy fciend Bailey thinks it worth while to notice those 
facts, he is at liberty to use my name as a voucher for their 
truth, aa stated above, 

In haste, I remain, as ever, thy friend ¥ 
THOMAS GARRETT. 

N. B.—There was no evidence of my aiding any of them 
otherwise than by sending them fire and a half miles to Wil- 
mington, in a hired carriage, at noonday. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY IN WASHINGTON—MR.. 
WINTHROP’S ORATION. 


The Fourth of July in Washington was appro- 
priately honored by the laying of the corner 
stone of the Washington Monument—a great 
national. work, long delayed, but at last begun 
under the most favorable auspices. The day was 
cool, clear, and serene. Volunteer companies 
from Boston, Baltimore, and other places, con- 
tributed to heighten the effect of the procession, 
which must have been a mile in length. Multi- 
tudes of citizens from adjoining States crowded 
the city. The President and his Cabinet, the 
members of Corigress, the Diplomatic Corps, the 
officenbf the army and navy, marines and vol- 
uuteers, the city authorities of Alexandria, 
Georgetown, and Washingiun, societies of all 
kinds, Rechabites, Red Men, Odd Fellows, and 
Free Masons, in all their regalia, and crowds of 
citizens, attended the grand ceremony. 

The orator of the occasion was Mr. Winthrop, 
Speaker of the House, who delivered an appro- 
priate and elegant address. Several passages 
were peculiarly felicitous in their allusions. Re- 
ferring to the time selected for laying the founda- 
tions of a monument to Washington, he spoke 
of the important movements now in progress in 
Europe. 

“We see in them the influence of our own in- 
stitutions. We behold in them the result of our 
own example. We recognise them as the sponta-. 
neous germination ahd growth of seets which 
have been wafted over the ocean, for half a cen- 
tury . from our own original Liberty Tree! 
“The distinguished writer of the_Declaration, 
which made this day memorable, was full of ap- 
prehensions as to the influence of the Old World 
upon the New. He even wished, on one occasion, 
that ‘an ocean of fire’ might roll between Amer- 
ica and Europe, to cut off and consume those ser- 
pent fascinations and seductions which were to 
corrupt, if not to strangle outright, our infant 
Freedom in its cradle. 

“ Doubtless these were no idle fears at the time, 
Doubtless there are dangers still, which might al- 
most seem to have justified sucha wish. Butitis 
plain that the currents of political influence thus 
far have run deepest and strongest in the opposite 
direction. The influence of the New World upon 
the Old is the great moral of the events of the 


day. 

tar. Jefferson’s ‘ocean of fire’ has, indeed, 
been almost realized. A tremendous enginery 
has covered the sea with smoke and flame. The 
fiery dragon has ceased to be a fable. The in- 
spired description of Leviathan is fulfilled to the 
letter: ‘Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and 
sparks of fire leap out. Out of his nostrils goeth 
smoke, as out of a seething pot or cauldron. His 
breath kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his 


pot; 





he maketh the sea like a pot of ointment. _ 


~ & But the Saint of modern civilization 
and science, instead. ing the dragon, 
subdued him to the yoke, and en him into the 






that of Taylor | and. 





The facts of the case were there: A free colored man, his 
wife, and s x children, from-ene to sixteen years of age, ar- 
rived at John Hunn’s house, in the 12th month, 1845, after 


In the evening, a number of his neighbors went to the 
house, and found those poor creatures there. They were 
taken from there before a magistrate, at Middletown, and 
committed to Newcastle jail. A member of the sheriff’s 
family wrote to a friend of ming, that a family of colored per- 
aons had been put in jail that morning, and she verily beiiev- 


The man and 
wife assured us that themselves and the four youngest child- 
ren were free; that they had been living together on a rent- 
ed property for ten or twelve years; had fed and clothed the 
children at their own expense, till they left, but admitted 


at one time, owned their mother. They were all taken by 
habeas cpus before Judge Booth, who believed the state- 
ment of the parents, that the mother and four children were 
free, (the husband had the evidence of his freedom with him.) 


The day was wet, one of the children was lame 
with avhite-swelling, and could not walk; another at the 
ear old. After they were diecharged, | said 
he walking is bad, two of the children are 
unable to walk; they want to go to Wilmington, will there 
be any impropriety in my hiring a conveyance to take them 
The sheriff's deputy 
procured one, and I paid for it. They went over to Wilming- 


slaves to escape, and a verdict given in favor of the prosecu- 
tors for $500 each, or $3,500 in all. They then broucht suit 
for trespass. in carrying them from Newcastle to Wilming- 
ton. The claimant’s witnesses stated the slaves lost to be 
worth $1,600, but the jury gave a verdict of $1,900 more, 
making $5,400 in all. And John Hunn was fined $2,500 for 


J had no idea that I was infringing any law by paying for 
liberty ; and I certainly believed all to be free but two. If 


conspicuous place. Every man, versed in the his- 
tory of the Revolution, and of the formation of 
the present Government, who has reflected much 
upon these subjects, must know that Washington 
had less to do in originating the revolutionary 
movement, and stamping upon it its peculiar fea- 
tures, than Warren, Henry, Adams, Jefferson, and 
others of their compeers. He must feel that, had 
Washington proved false like Benedict Arnold, the 
movement would still have gone forward under 
the impelling force of public sentiment, and the 
regulating intelligence of those great leaders. 
Similar remarks might be made in relation to the 
two other epochs named by Mr. Winthrop. He 
was, in fact, the master-agent of many master- 
minds, themselves deriving their chief strength 
from a master-sentiment, rooted and grounded in 
the hearts of the People. 

There was another passage in Mr. Winthrop’s 
address, in which the greatest of the French pa- 
triots was made the object of a beautiful apos- 
trophe. 

« Washington is no new name to Europe. His 
star has been seen in every sky, and wise tren 
everywhere have done it homage. To what other 
merely human being, indeed, has such homage 
ever before or since been rendered ? 

“ ¢T have a large acquaintance among the most 
valuable and exalted classes of men,’ wrote Ers- 
kine to Washington himself, ‘but you are the 
only being for whom I ever felt an awful rever- 
ence. 

“ ¢THustrious man!’ said Fox of him in the 
British House of Commons, in 1794, ‘deriving 
honor less from the splendor of his situation than 
from the dignity of his mind ; before whom all bor- 
rowed greatness sinks into insignificance, and all 
the potentates of Europe become little and con- 
temptible’ 

« ¢ Washington is dead!’ proclaimed Napoleon, 


French people, as it will be to all free men of the 
two worlds’ 

“ <Jt will be the duty of the historian and sage 
in all ages, says Lord Brougham, ‘to let no occa- 
sion pass of commemorating this illustrious man ; 
and. until time shall be no more, will a test of the 
progress which our race has made in wisdom and 
virtue be derived from the veneration paid to the 
immortal name of Washington’ 

“¢One thing is certain, says Guizot —‘ one 
thing is certain: that which Washington did— 
the founding of a free Government, by order and 


? 


policy than his could have accomplished.’ 

“ And later, better still: ‘Efface, henceforth, 
the name of Machiavel,’ said Lamartine, within 
a few weeks past, in his reply to the Italian asso- 
ciation—‘ efface, henceforth, the name of Machia- 


it the name of Washington ; that is the one which 


modern liberty. It is no longer the name of a 
politician or a conqueror that is required ; it is 
that of a man, the most disinterested, the most 
devoted to the people. This is the man required 
by liberty. The want of the age is a European 
Washington.’ 

“ And who shall supply that want but he who so 
vividly realizes it? Enthusiastic, eloquent, admi- 
rable Lamartine! Though the magic wires may 
even now be trembling with the tidings of his 
downfall, we will not yet quite despair of him. 
Go on in the high career to which you have been 
called! Fall in it, if it must be so; but fall not, 
falter not, from it! Imitate the character you 
have so nobly appreciated! Fulfil the pledges 
you have so gloriously given! Plead still against 
the banner of blood! Strive still against the reign 
of terror! Aim still 

‘ By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
Aud make persuasion do the work of fear!’ 
May a gallant and generous people second you, 
and the Power which preserved Washington sus- 
tain you, until you have secured peace, order, 
freedom to your country ! 
‘Si qua fata asperia rumpas, 
Tu Marce'lus eris.’ ” 
SSE AEE 


For the National Era. 


TO MARY, 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 





O. will affection’s tendrils twine 
About that summer time for aye, 
When midway ’twixt thy home and mine 
The quiet village churchyard lay! 
With stars beginning to ascend, 
And homeward winglets on the air, 
Dost thon remember, O, my friend, 
How often we have parted there? 
That summer, like a sunlit sea, 
Reflected neither cloud nor frown, 
Yet in its bright wave, noiselessly, 
Some ventares of the heart went down! 
Blest be the one that still outrides 
The silent but tumultuous strife 
Of hopes and fears, like heaving tides, 
That beat against the shore of life! 


The flowers run wild that used to be 
So softly tended by thy hand— 
Colors of beauty struck at sea, 
And drifted backward to the land! 
Breathing of havens whence we sailed, 
Visions of lovelight seen and fled, 
Swift barks of gladness met and hailed, 
Of beacon fires, and land ahead! 


A tnmult. of sweet Fght and shade 
Ts trembling softly in my heart, 
A hash upon my soul is laid— 
Our paths hence‘orth must lie apart! 
In the dim chamber where I sit, 
Fears, hopes, and memories rise and blend, 
Like pale mists with the sunshine lit— 
God’s blessing on thee, my lost friend! 


Mount Heattuy, Onto. 


EASILY ANSWERED. 


The following paragraph is from an editorial in 
the Honesdale (Ni Y.) Democrat : 

“ Now, put down the Era’s conflicting declara- 
tions together. Last July it said, ‘the General, 
by his own distinct avowal, stands committed in 
favor of Wilmot’s Proviso’ ‘This June it says 
he has not said one word ‘about the greatest of 
all questions now agitating the country—the ex- 
tension of slavery into. territory now free; and 
that ‘no man in his senses can doubt that on this 
point he concurs’ with the propagandists of sla- 
very. Here isan entire change of tune. Was 
the Era mentally or morally insane last July, or 
is it now ?” 


If the Democrat had desired to convey a fair 
impression of our position, it would have said that 
our article of Jast July was written in a banter- 
ing toné, and did not pretend to be a careful, -a0- 
ber exposition of the letter of General Taylor. 
Besides, at that time, it will be recollected, we, 
in common with the American People, were mis- 
led by the brief, neat, well-considered, business- 
like despatches of General Taylor, to give him 
credit for general intelligence in political affairs, 
and ability as 0 statesman. _The subsequent let- 
ters of the General undeceived us, and convinced 
us that he was, as he avowed himself, entirely ig- 
norant of the great questions that had been agi- 
tated by parties—so that the idea of inferring 
from the Signal letter that he was a Wilmot Pro-. 








on hearing of the event. ‘This great man fought 
against tyranny ; he established the liberty of his 
country. His memory will be always dear to the 


peace, at the close of the Revolution—no other 


vel from your titles of glory, and substitute for 


should now be proclaimed ; that is the name of 








until, the effort of some of his Northern sup- 
porters, exposed by us last week, led us to rex. 
amine the correspondence, 


THE MOVEMENT. 


The indications of a general movement of the 
People of the free States in favor of Free Terri. 
tory, are multiplying rapidly. 

The number of papers that have declined to 
hoist the Taylor flag has got beyond our reck. 
oning. 

As a sign of the importance of the Van Buren 
nomination, we may remark, that he has become 
the subject of fierce abuse from all the old fac. 
tions. The Cass men denounce him as a disor. 
ganizer, the slaveholders, as an Abolitionist, ang 
the Whigs are quoting against him his pro-sl,. 
very course in 1836. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, the New Yor. 
Herald, and kindred prints, are quoting conspic. 
uously, with great glee, the address of our 
friend Tappan and others, to the Liberty Men. 
as evidence that no effective unidn is to formed 
against General Taylor. The Philadelphia Sip. 
a thorough Taylor paper, compliments the address 
highly. It is made the occasion for taunting the 
Conscience Whigs and the Barnburners; even 
the Abolitionists, they are told, will have nothing 
to do with them. 

The Liberty Men, whatever they may decide 
to do, will not neglect the Buffalo Convention. 
They have no disposition to stand aloof from 
movement in favor of Human Liberty, because 
others are prominently engaged in it. The Party 
in Ohio and Indiana has already made provision 
for sending fall delegations. We rejoice to see 
that the Worcester Convention appointed six de]. 
egates at large, two Whig, two Democratic, two 
Liberty Men—the latter, Messrs. Brewster and 
William Jackson. The Lilerty Press of Utica, 
New York, a Hale paper, says: 

“ The National Mass Meeting at Buffalo is a 
People’s Meeting, and not that of a party, or a sec- 
tion of any one party. We respond to the cal] 
for this meeting, and suggest that, as Liberty men 
are a part of the people, and greatly interested in 
the question at issue, they should attend, cither 
as delegates or on their ‘own hook’—perhaps as 
delegates where meetings can be held to make ap- 
pointments. What say brethren to this ?” 

The State Liberty Convention of New York. 
which was appointed to meet on the Ist August, 
has been postponed till the 6th September. The 
Liberty Press states the reasons as follows: 

“ The first of August is the most busy season 
of the summer months, and it is next to imposs’- 
ble to get a general representation from all the 
State at that time. Between harvesting and sow- 
ing will be much the best time to secure the at- 
tendance of working men, such as Liberty men 
are ; and, besides, things may occur at the Buffalo 
People’s Convention, which may render a State 
Liberty Convention necessary, subsequent to that 
grand council of freemen. We live in the days 
of revolution, and it becomes us to act wisely 
truly, but always with reference to the progress 
and triumph of freedom.” 

The New Hampshire Independent Democrat and 
Freeman, a Hale paper from the start, sympathizes 
with the general movement : 

“In our belief, the nominee of the Buffalo Con- 
vention will be either Mr. Van Buren or Mr. 
Hale. All Liberty Men proper will of course 
labor to secure Mr. Hale’s nomination. This 
they will do in justice to their own principles, and 
in justice to Mr. Hale, who hasso gallantly borne 
the banner of Freedom, when and where there 
were none to help. They will do it because they 
believe no one could better concentrate the sup- 
port of all the opponents of Slavery-Extension. 
The leading men of the Liberty party in Ohio 
are, we see, foremost in this new movement to 
unite all the freemen of -the free States. Their 
State Convention has endorsed and recommended 
this Buffalo Convention. They expect to abide 
its decision. 

“ What Mr. Hale’s views on this subject may 
be, we know not. We do know, however, that he 
will codperate heartily in any movement which 
promises most surely to redeem this country from 
the dominion of the Slave Power. No considera- 
tions personal to himself will deter him from giv- 
ing his best efforts for the establishment of just 
principles, and the triumph of Freedom.” 

A large meeting of Democrats and Independ- 
ent voters was held in Cincinnati last week, to 
ratify the nomination of Van Buren. 

We noticein the Sandusky (O.) Mirror a call sign- 
ed by ninety-six Democrats for a general meeting 
of the Democracy of Sandusky, to ratify the 
same nomination. “The Mirror says: 

“It bears the names of a very large proportion 
of the active, tried, and efficient members of the 
Democratic party in this city. Nearly the whole 
of the party in this city will sign the call if they 
have an opportunity, it not having been very 
thoroughly circulated as yet.” 

The Barnburners of Massachusetts have com- 
menced moving. A large and spirited meeting 
was held in Berkshire, on the 4th, at which the 
following resolution was passed : 

“ Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts, 
without distinction of party, will support for the 
offices of President and Vice President, at the 
ensuing election, such persons, being opposed to 
the extension of slavery into the free Territories, 
as shall be nominated at the Buffalo Convention, 
to be held on the 9th of August ; and that we rec- 
ommend to that Convention Martin Van Buren 
as a candidate for the Presidency.” 

The call for the meeting was directed to all 
friends of free territory. It was addressed by 
Messrs. Chapman of Wisconsin, D. D. Field and 
Theodore Sedgwick of New York, &e. 

We learn that a call for a State Convention in 
Illinois, to.second the New York movement, was 
in circulation, and, at the last dates, two thousand 
names were already subscribed. 

The Albany Atlas says that the Fulton Count: 
Democrat, the Wayne Sentinel, and the Eastern State 
Journal, have taken down the names of Cass and 
Butler, and substituted that of Van Buren. 

We received a few days since a tremendous 
handbill, calling a public meeting at Norwich, 
Connecticut, on the evening of Wednesday, the 
5th, in favor of Free Territory. Cuanrves F. 
Apams was to address the assemblage. The call 
was signed by three hundred and fifty citizens! 

A very large meeting, composed of Democrats, 
Whigs, and Liberty Men, was held last week in 
Pittsburg. Martin Van Buren was recommended 
to the Buffalo Convention, and measures were 
taken for a thorough Free Territory organization 
in Western Pennsylvania. The call for the 
meeting was numerously signed, says the Daily 
Chronicle, by Democrats, Whigs, and Liberty 
Men. 

The Mercer County (Pa.) Luminary contains a 
call for a County Convention of the friends of 
Froo Territory, without distinction of party, to 
appoint delegates to the Buffalo Convention of the 
9th August. 

The Washington Patriot, a Hale paper in Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania, is calling upon the 
frieads of Freedom to make a similar movement. 
The Onondaga (N. Y.) Sentinel comes to us with 
the names of Henry Clay and Millard Fillmore, 
as its Free Territory candidates, subject to the 
decision of the Buffalo Convention. 

The Bradford (Pa.) Reporter, published in Mr. 
Wilmot’s district, has substituted the name of 
Van Buren for Cass as its Presidential can- 
didate. 

The Watertown (N. Y.) Democratic Union hauls 
down the names of Cass and Butler, and hoists 
those nominated by the Utica Convention. 

The Blackstone (Mass.) Chronicle says : 

“ We are now enabled to state that the Norfolk 
Democrat and Bristol County Demoorat have 
taken down the Cass flag; and it is rumored that 
a third Democratic paper in Middlesex county 18 
about to advocate the cause of Van Baren. The 
Van Buren men in Massachusetts are also about 
to move in the matter of a Convention to nominate 
an electoral ticket.” 

From every indication, the meeting at Buffalo 
will be an immense one. 


Pouuert Exectionerrinc.—There never has 
been & candidate for the Presidency, to whom 
some preacher could not be found to give a cer- 
tificate of character. A Rev. Mr. Lamb, at the 
Conference of Congregational and Presbyterian 
ministers. at Hillsborough, N. H., has been testi- 
fying that General Taylor isa teetotaller, & = 
Sabbath-keeper, a regular church-attendant, an 

never in the habit of using profane gut an 
The old General is in danger of being & 60> 














viso man did not afterwards occur to us seriously, 


as well as-hero. 
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LATER AND IMPORTANT FROM EUROPE. 


The Caledonia, which arrived at New York on 
the 9th, brings important news from Europe to 
the 24th ult. 

Paris was greatly agitated. Louis Napoleon 
had resigned. Six candidates for the Presidency 
were in the field—Lamartine, Thiers, and Louis 


Bonaparte, being the principal candidates. The |. 


popular feeling was running strongly in favor of 
Bonaparte. The Legitimists were divided be- 
tween Lamartine and Thiers. Smith & Wilmer’s 
Times speaks of great disaffection spreading 
throughout France—of the ominous action of the 
clubs, and of their plans to put down the Govern- 
ment. How much credit is to be given to such re- 
ports, we know not. ° 

The war in Denmark continues unabated. 

A commotion had taken place in Berlin. Some 
workmen who had gone to the King, to demand 
money or work, were set upon by the troops, who 
were ordered to disperse them. The result was 
a conflict, in which some of the former being 
wounded, the whole city flew to arms, the arsenal 
was plundered, and the people got the better of 
the soldiery. The next day, by a vote in the As- 
sembly, the troops were ordered to leave, and the 
Government resigned. 

A fearful collision had taken place at Prague, 
between the people and the King, in consequence 
of the refusal of the former to confirm the Pro- 
yisional Government. The Prince Windschratz 
attempting to put down the people by force, a 
ploody battle ensued, which left Prague a heap of 
ruins, and resulted in the retirement of the 
Prince‘and his soldiers from the city to the 
heights commanding it. 

In Italy, the struggle between the Austrian and 
Piedmontese continued with fluctuating success, 

Mr. Hame’s motion for reform in the repre- 
sentation had been brought before the British 
Parliament. 

In Ireland, the organization of clubs was pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity. In Dublin alone it 
is stated that there are forty clubs, each consist- 
ing of 300 members, making an aggregate of 
12,000 men, who are accustomed to assemble, at 
least once a week, for the avowed purpose of being 
trained and disciplined. The county of Dublin 
is about to be organized in the same way, and some 
of the old Irish party are taking an active part 
in this movement. 

The Emperor Nicholas contemplates the en- 
franchisement of all the serfs in his dominions. 

From Wilmer & Smith’s European Times. 
Liverroor, June 24, 1 oclock. 

Paris is reported to be in a state of great excite- 
ment. Letters, dated at noon yesterday, state 
thatthe debate on the railway question had again 
been adjourned. Crowds of people had perambu- 
lated through the principal streets on Thursday 
night, but no disturbance took place. The labor- 
ing classes are getting up a monster petition, 
which they mean to carry to the National Assem- 
bly, headed by an immense procession of the par- 
ties interested therein. Barricades were erected 
yesterday; the military interfered, and, at the 
hour when our despatches left, a collision was 
deemed inevitable. The pretensions of Napoleon 
Bonaparte are gaining ground. 

Letters from Frankfort-on-the-Maine state that 
the Diet had unanimously dectared that Trieste 
was a part of Germany; and that any attack 
thereon would be considered as a declaration of 
war against Germany. Intelligence has just 
reached us from Vienna, stating that the Austrian 
Government had accepted the mediation of Eng- 
land in the dispute between that country and 
Italy. The funds at Vienna had an improving 
tendency. 

The Irish mail has just arrived, and from the 
letters and papers received we have the following 
important announcement: Mr. John O’Connell 
has published a long address to the people of Ire- 
land, stating his intention to give thé League a 
fair trial by abstaining from public life, except in 
so far as his duties as a member of Parliament 
may require his exertions. He will not join 
the League, (so we understand him.) neither will 
he offer it any opposition. 

New York, July 10, 1848. 

The New York Courier and Enquirer of this 
morning contains an important despatch, received 
by the Caledonia, which fully substantiates the 
announcement that a second Reign of Terror has 
commenced in France. The members of the Pro- 

visional Government had been forced by the dis- 
content of the people to resign their posts, which, 
causing great excitement, General Cavaignac de- 
clared Faris to be in a state of siege, and, placing 
himself at the head of the National Guard, took 
possession of the Government. 

It will be seen that this threatening intelligence 
comes through the office of the Times, Liverpool, 
at the latest date, by telegraphic despatch. We 
shall await, in deep anxiety, the next arrival. 
hoping that fall accounts from Paris may show 
that there has been great) exaggeration. We 
cinnot give up our hope that France may yet 
escape a bloody revolution. More is to be feared, 
we apprehend, from the cowardly conservatism of 
the middle classes and the friends of order, than 
from any other cause. The poorer classes of the 
people, the radicals, republicans, &c., will hardly 
be driven to extreme measures, unless they should 
sce the benefits of the Revolution about to be lost 
for want of liberality and wise concession on the 
part of the Conservatives. - 





CRE a OP ae 
For the National Era. 


PRAY FOR FRANCE. 


Pray for France— 
Now, while Tyranny is lying, 
_Fiercely writhing in his pain; 
Now, while Liberty is sighing, 
Leat the monster rise again ; 
While, with joyous exultation, 
-She her long-lost birthrioht boasts ; 
Christian ! solemn supplication 
Make unto the Lord of hosts. 
Pray for France. 


__ Pray for France— 
While the startled world is gazing 
On her unexpected birth; 
While her natal star is blazing 
Lite a beacon o’er the earth; 
Now, while selfishness is scheming 
How the spoils may best be won; 
And fond hearts are vainly dreaming 
That their generous toil is done; 
Pray for France. 


Pray for France— 
Now, while evil, never sleeping, 
Plans new weapons for the fight, 
Let us, in our Christian keeping, 
Give an earnest prayer for right. 
Pray, that she who, bravely flingivg 
From her limbs the galling chain, 
To her purpose firmly clinging, 
Ne’er may cee the thrall again— 
Pray for France. 
Pray for France— 
Pray, that, from her tyrants parted, 
Freedom’s goal may now be won; 
Pray, that ’mong her noble-hearted, 
She may find a Washington. 
Pray, that from her temples spurning 
False Ambition’s shrine of blood, 
And from worthless idols turning, 
She may bow alone to God— 
Pray for France. 





Cc. S. A. 
Provipence, Ruovr Isnanv. 





THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY INDICTMENTS. 
The People of the United States will hardly 


fail to have their attention arrested by the follow- |- 


ing statement, which we copy from the Alexandria 
(Va) Gazette : : 

“The grand jury of Washington county, on 
Thursda y, brought in indictments against ‘the 

en cha with carrying off the slaves, who 
pe in bya gage aid Pearl, to the poate, 

mber and effect: Against Sears, (the captain.) 
thirty-six indictments for stealing ph the prop- 
erty of thirty-six owners, and seventy-four indict- 
ments for transporting seventy-four slaves, making 
one hundred and ten indictments. The same 


number of indictments, of the same nature. 
been found against Drayton (the su: Pec 


English, (the deck han these 
Fo (ein Mad) eg ae 
Esq., is to enter his appearance for the parties,” 
The penalty for stealing slaves, is 10 years im- 
prisonment ; so that if they be convicted on the 
thirty-six indictments, for this, the aggregs 
penalty for each will be, 360 years! The penalty 
for the other offence is $200; so that conviction. 





under the 74 indictments, for this, will involve | have 


each one in a fine of $14,800. Should conviction 
follow on all of the indictments, the aggregate 
Punishment of all will be, 1,080 years’ impriscn- 
ment, and $44,400 fimel!! © me 


We are inclined to think that members ia Cun-| 









soldiers were leaving, crowded around them, sor- 
rowing and weeping over their departure, as that 
of their best friends, 


have called a State Convention, to meet on the 
27th, in Baltimore, to consult on what is to be 
done since Taylor has been made a Whig candi- | 6th, 
date. 


journed without nominating any candidate. We 


Would but go to Mississippi. 


thé. sentiment generally of the free States ; but, 
such laws, such legal processes, and such penalties 
as we have just noticed, are utterly inhuman, and 
will: certainly arouse feelings of settled abhor- 
rence throughout the magses of non-slaveholding’| ples : 

citizens. 1, The use of all constitutional means for the 


CONVENTION IN NEW HAMPSUIRE. [°"2 No more Slave States ST" 


2. No more Slave States. - ‘ 
3. No Slave Territory. 
The Liberty men and Independent Demoorats of New 
Hampshire held their State Convention at Concord on the 


4. Free Soil for Free Men. 

5. Improvement of Harbors and Rivers by the 
ist June, Hon. Juseph Cochran, of Manchester, was cho- 
sen Chairman,  Reaolutiona were adopted, appropriate to 


General Government. 
the crisis; the old party nominations were denounced ; the 


Terms: Two dollars, invariably in advance. 
It is of great importance that the subscriptions 
necessity of the union of all parties, to resist the aggressions 
of slavery, was insisted upon, and John P. Hale and other 


should be immediately returned, directed to E. S. 
members of Congress were thus remembered :+ 


Hamlin, Columbus, Ohio, 
"9. Resolved,/That the members of this Convention ex- 
press their sincere admiration o: the course which our Sena- 
tor in Congress and Presiden<ial candidate , John P. Hale, has 
pursued in his contest with the slave power; and that we 
pledge him our hearty support at the ensuing Presidential 
election. 

“10. @ solved, That the manly conduct of Messrs. Amos 
Tuck, Joshua R. Giddings, and John G. Palfrey, in standing 
by the right in the United States House of Representatives, 
entitles them to the respect and gratitude of all who truly 
alopt the great republican watchword, ‘Liberty—Equality— 
Fraternity ;’ and that. this respest and gratitude should also 


Prospectus for publishing a weekly news 
at Columbus, Ohio, to be called Tun es eg 
To be edited by E. S. Hamlin, assisted by John 
C. Vaughan, as rt editor. 

This paper will advocate the following princi- 





A letter from Gerbi, in the Regency of Tunis, 
quoted by the Toulonnais, states: On the 12th 
ultimo, a black slave, on board a Turkish ship, 
contrived to get into a boat moored alongside, and, 
at the risk of his life, for the weather was stormy, 
reached the “land of liberty” Almost atc 
ately after he had got on shore, he was found and 
taken to M. Lusco, the protector of ibe hegroes 
at Gerbi, who gave information to the local au- 


pope trey to ew tay: dagen Maye pron in Congress | thorities and Ottoman consul. The captain of 
« Resolved, That we cordially approve of the nomination the ship claimed the fugitive, and the vice gov- 


this dav made, of John Page, Daniel Hoit, John D . 
as Perkins, John Preston, and Lemuel P. Cooper, for. a 
of President and Vice President of the United States: and 
— ye pledge to them our united, untiring, and ardent gup- 
por 


ernor, Si Hamid Ben Rise, refused to give him 
up, the Bey having abolished slavery. The car- 
tain having in vain tried both persuasions and 
menaces, at last accused the negro of theft; bat 
this also failed, and in the end the slave estab- 
lished his freedom.— Galicnani. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We continue to present random extracts from 
our correspondence. They serve to show the 
movement of the public mind —E£d7, Era. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Warsaw, Wromine County, N. Y,, 
July 3, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

Sie: A call to all persons opposed to Cass and 
Taylor, and in favor of a Convention to nominate 
a Free Soil candidate for the Presidency, has just 
been got up in this county, and within thirty-six 
hours after its first circulation it was signed by 
a majority of the legal voters intown! There are 
now upwards of 350 names upon it, and we have 
perfect confidence that it will be increased to 400 
out of only about 500 voters. On Friday an 
Saturday, the call was sent to every town in the 
county. The first day, in Wyoming village, there 
were 100 names obtained ; and so tar as we have 
heard from other towns, it is equally well re 
ceived. Barnburners, Whigs, and A bolitionists, 
unite in the call for a Mass Conventiou on the 
13th instant, to appoint delegates to the National 
Convention at Buffalo. 

We learn that a similar Convention is called in 
Monroe, and also in Livingston counties. There 
will not probably be fifty Whig votes in this town 
for Taylor, if a good nomination is made at Buf- 
falo, and still less votes for Cass. The entire 
masses here think the time has come nom, to organ- 
ize against the aggressions of Slavery. Every 
third party Abolitionist in the county who has 
been applied to, so far, has signed the call, and 
cordially unites in the measure. Mr. Van Buren 
is not, and will not be, the choice of any portion 
of the Free Soil men of Western New York. 
Whigs and Barnburners say they would prefer 
Hale to him. We care not so much what a man’s 
politics may have been, but Mr. Van Buren has 
been long and bitterly opposed by the Whigs, and 
it is not easy for them to have confidence in him. 
We have no doubt, however, but the Convention 
at Buffalo can agree on a good candidate ; and if 
they do, the whole bottom of responsi/ility will be 
easily knocked out from under the two great pro- 
slavery parties in this State. The people are ripe 
for rebellion. Yours, &c. 





ITEMS. 


Ex-Governor Mercatre, of Kentucky, fills 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Senator Crittenden. 


Tue Hoy. Steruen Arcuer, Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, (Md.,) died at his residence, in 
that State, on the 26th. 

Van Buren and THE TaYLor Men.—The Tay- 
lor press is very much disgusted with Van 
Buren’s pro-slavery course in 1836. Physician, 
heal thyself. 

Iutinois.—The following despatch, signed by 
the Mayor and 100 other citizens of Chicago, was 
read at the Utica (N, Y.) Convention : 

“Sir: Please make known to the Convention 
that Northern Illinois is ready to fraternize with 
New York. The undersigned, as Democrats, with 
thousands of others, are y to second any na- 
tional movement in favor of Free Territory, and 
would suggest a National Mass Convention.” 
Joseru T. Bucxincuam, so long and so favora- 
bly known as the editor of the Boston Courier, has 
retired from the establishment, being unable to ad- 
vocate the nomination of General Taylor. 


Eu1 B. Tarran, editor of the Ohio Free Press, 
(Columbus, O.,) has issued a supplement, assign- 
ing as his reasons for discontinuing his paper, his 
disapprobation of the course of his party in at- 
tempting to revolutionize the Government of 
Ohio, but especially his inability to sustain what 
he regards as the pro-slavery policy of the De- 
mocracy in abandoning the Wilmot Proviso. 
Vancouver’s Istanp is as large as Great Brit- 
ain, and, according to Mr. Palmer, contains all 
the natural resources to make it the seat of a 
great empire. 

Masor Genera Butter anv Mr. Sevier ar- 
rived at New Orleans on the 26th. 

Generat Woot on the 12th ultimo issued his 
orders for the army of occupation to fall back to 
the left bank of the Rio Grande. 

Erastus Brooks has retired from the Pitisburg 
Gazette, and been succeeded by D. N. White, for- 
mer proprietor. 





Sern M. Gates. 





Locxrort, N. Y., July 5, 1848. 

Sm: There is a great up-heaving of the People 
in this county. A tremendous meeting was held 
in this town, last week, called by leading Whigs, 
Democrats, and Liberty men, in opposition to 
both Cass and Taylor. The proceedings were 
spirited—condemning the Slave-Power, opposing 
the extension of slavery, repudiating Cass and 
Taylor, and adjourning with repeated and enthu- 
siastic cheers for a Free Territory candidate to 
be nominated at Buffalo on the 9th of August 
next. Similar meetings have been held in differ- 
ent parts of the county, and we hear of new ones 
being called daily. 

As yet, no meeting in this county has been held 
in favor of Cass or Taylor. Some Taylor men 
have for the last two weeks been endeavoring to 
get upa call for a Taylor ratification meeting, 
and have circulated a call for that purpose. It is 
an up-hill business. Most of the Whigs refuse 
to sign. At first it was to have been held on the 
(to-morrow ;) it.is said now that it will come 
off next week. I doubt whether they will venture 
to hold one at all. I believe that the Buffalo 
nomination will get a tremendous majority in this 
county. Yours, E. J. Cuase. 
Cass aint running. 

‘ OHIO. 
Coneratin, Betmont Co., 6/h month 28th, 1848. 


* * %* Thou wilt receive the above as a 
response to thy “ Appeal.” I heartily wish I could 
make a similar response every week between this 
time and the Presidential election. The Whigs 
of Belmont are exceedingly dissutisfied with the 
result of the Philadelphia Convention. I think I 
can safely venture to assert that, in the township 
in which I live, not one Whig ia three will cast his 
vote for General Taylor—some will not vote at 
all, but generally they will vote for John P. Hale, 
or the nominee of an Independent Northern Con- 
vention. Respectfully thy friend, 

J. P. Mitunovs, 


Tue Mexicans say that they would rather 
Scott should be President than 'Taylor—for the 
former is not ambitious of conquest, but the lat- 
ter was in favor of extending the territory of the 
United States to the Sierra Madre. This is a 
nut for the No-Territory Taylor Whigs. 

Joun Mircnext, the exiled Irish patriot, ar- 
rived at Bermuda on the 20th uit. 

Tue Invtans 1n Mexitco—The New Orleans 
Delta says, that the Indians in Mexico, when our 


Tue Inperenpent Taytor Men of Maryland 


Generat Taytor, it is stated, is assigned to 
the command of the Western Division of the 
Army, and his headquarters will be Baton Rouge. 
Appointments Conrirmep.—The appointments 
of Major Generals Pillow and Quitman, and 
Brigadier Generals Pierce and Cushing, have 
been-confirmed, it is stated, by the Senate. 

No Notice Yet.—The New Orleans Bulletin 
says that General Taylor has not yet received 
official notice of his nomination. Was it deemed 
prudent not to give him such notice, till pruden- 
tial advisers could be present with him ? 
Governor Suunx has resigned, on account of 
ill health. 

News.—The Charleston Evening News learns 
that the great Worcester Convention of Free Ter- 
ritory men has proved an abortion, having ad- 





Uniontown, Beimont Co., June 27, 1848. 

* * * There is almost universal dissatis- 
faction in this vivinity, among the Whigs, with 
the nomination of Taylor—he cannot get the vote 
of Ohio, in’my opinion. 
Respectfully, 


commend the News to our fourth page. 


Me. Van Buren does not decline the nomina- 
tion which his friends have obliged him to take. 

Horr ror Hatr.—Charles Spear, the indefati- 
gable laborer in the cause of Prison Reform, says, 
in his paper, that Senator Foote is opposed to 
capital punishment. The honorable Senator has 
changed his creed, then, since he promised to play 
the part of Jack Ketch to Jack Hale, if the latter 


Nicnoias Cooper. 





“OLD MOLLY STARK.” 
Paris, Stark Co., O., July 6, 1848. 

Dear Doctor: Well, in “Old Molly Stark,” as 
the Whigs call her, the 4th of July was variously 
celebrated. At Canton, the seat of power, there 
were a “Rough and Ready” and a “Cass” dem- 
onstration. Yesterday’s Repository. says: “The 
Rough and Ready celebration was well attended, 
and went off quietly.” That it went off quietly may 
be safely granted, as I am informed by one who 
was there that there were just forty-seven, all 
counted, in attendance. So father Saxon is con- 
tented with small crowds. The Cass doings num- 
bered from 100 to 150—and all this on our Na- 
tional Birthday. The Rebels held a convention in 
Paris, eleven miles from Canton, where there 
were from 500 to 600 in attendance, to repudiate 
Old Hunkerism. Put this and that together of 
Stark. A friend of one of the Hunker Conven- 
tions of Canton apologized for their poverty of 
numbers by saying that the streets were well cromd- 
ed! But the conventions were in the Court and 
Market houses. This was rich consolation. The 
people were in the streets, but would not come in. 
Rebellion, rank rebellion, is rife through the re- 
gion of the “ Democratic Belt” Van Buren’s 
nomination takes. like fire. Keep us advised of 
the People’s movements. H.L, P. 


“Face Tur Music.””—The correspondent of the 
North American reports very accurately an amus- 
ing scene which we had the pleasure of sceing 
the other day in the Senate. 

“Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, the Liberty 
candidate for the Presidency, is not only a man of 
cleverness and parts, but withal a very good fel- 
low, and no little of a wag. During the discur- 
sive debate in the Senate yesterday, upon an in- 
terrogatory being propounded to Mr. Foote—as 
to the conduct of General Cass—Mr. Hale, with 
much affected gravity, raised a point of order, 
alleging that it seemed to him entirely inconsist- 
ent, when a Presidential candidate had resigned 
his seat to avoid expressing his opinions, that his 
friends should be catechised as to those opinions. 

“ Mr. Foorr.—As the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is an aspirant Limself, what does he think a 
candidate ought to do? 

“Mr. Hate—(with promptitude and humor.) 
‘ Why, stand up and face the music? ” 

T. G. Turner, formerly associate editor of the 
Cleveland Herald, has become proprietor of the 
Cleveland True Democrat, of which Mr. Hamlin 
continues senior editor. There is to be no change 
in the politics of the paper. 


Men nor Bory.—Among the many wonderful 
discoveries Mr. Calhoun has made in political 





ILLINOIS. 
Near Litrir Yorn, Warren Co., Il. 

Dr. G. Baier: Yes, sir; I will. Enclosed is 
five dollars, for two subscribers for one year, and 
one for six months. 

Wo to all trading politicians. Their wits were 
never so taxed. The next day after the rode 
of the telegraphic news from the Philadelph 
Convention, thirty-eight out of the forty-four 
and natural science, none is more wonderful than | Voters of my immediate neighborhood declared 
his recent announcement of the fact that men are renee sexe da onan - _—_ 3 poate 
ne rae, but babes. He is thus reported to have _to ihe fuitiae witonsion of slavery over this con- 
said in his late speech : tinent. The three parties were pretty equally 

“This fatal error is the universal idea that all | divided before this. Very respectfully, 





men are born free and I pur to ex- Davip. Toomrson. 
amine this, and I am not afraic fa meet the ms 

prejudices in its favor. There is not a word of KENTUCKY. 

truth inthe as commonly understood, Guascow, Ky. June 30, 1848. 


‘all men are horn’ No, sir, men are not ; 
infants are born, sad Chase grow to be mat 
{Loughter) : a 

Like all discoveries of genius, this one strikes 
us at once as 80 self-evident, that we all won- | 


Dear Sir: The question of slavery is being 
discussed here to some extent. More generally, 
it is the people, not politicians. From the pres- 
ent indicati n satisfied they will have to 











der we never saw it so before. King James's |. and whenever. that is the case, I do 
translators of the Bible, learned men as they | 1 the result. Fh aces ra 
were, made a great blunder when they wrote— | Piaalchecs Oe ane aber. 
“ Man, that is born of woman, is of few days, and | , t subject —men well known 


oF ee Se ay ed ai —men we n 
fall of trouble” The proper rendering would | and: no effective plan of 
eran egy Sigg woman, are of | ac we have it in con- 


of char coat at ye 
oI oats wen ten Socios ions are over, to or- 



























| etn te at wert 








ERA, WASHINGTON, JULY 13, 1848, 
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are pleased with either of the nominations fi 

Procldene If you believe me, just half the effort 
which it took to elect Harrison, in 1840, would 
elect a good anti-slavery man, Judiciously selected. 
Let a simultaneons movement take place. Let 
Conventions be held in every State. Let every 


hand. Let the Press send forth anti-slay 
tracts by the million. Let those who von 
nothing else distribute these tracts through all 
the length and breadth of the land. Let every 
individual act as though everything depended 
upon him. Let all act worthy of the cause 
in which we are engaged, and worthy the blessing 
that attends its triumphant success, and the 
Heavens will shower down blessings until there 
will be no more room to receive them, 
Yours, in the bonds of Philanthropy, 


» J. Matcuer. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Puitanetruia, July 6, 1848. 

The next Presidentiat election must decide the 
all-important question, whether the Government 
of the United States of America was formed to 
“preserve, propagate, and perpetuate slavery.” or 
to “secure the blessings of liberty” to all living 
under it. In this momentous crisis, it behooves 
us to inquire well what it is our duty to do. A 
powerful acquisition has been made, of late, to the 
cause of freedom. A sarge pemon of the North- 
ern Democracy has revolted against the dictates 
of an oligarchy ; they declare that the word De- 
mocracy shall be no longer an empty sound, but 
atruth. In my humble opinion, it is the duty of 
all friends of humanlty to unite with them. It is 
true they do not come up to our standard, but 
they have met us half way. Let us, therefore, 
give them the hand of brotherhood, and treat 
them with the respect due their position, Let us 
accomplish what is within our reach with their help. 
Without the masses we can positively do nothing ; 
once united with them, we can teach them better ; 
they will be no longer prejudiced against us, for 
we are with them ; they will listen to us, and, hav- 
ing once gained their confidence, we have gained 
all. Democracy is progressing ; they will soon be 
up with us, and be careful they don’t exceed us 
in their zeal for freedom. 

Let us, therefore, sacrifice on the altar of “ Lib- 
erty” our personal preferences. No man can ad- 
mire the many virtues of our honest John P. Hale 
more than I do, nor can any one more desire to 
see him the Presidential chair ; but I cannot doubt 
for a moment that, as soon as our worthy candi- 
date is convinced that it will forward the cause of 
freedom by uniting with the Free Soil Democra- 
cy, he will be the very man to recommend it. 

Look at the editor of the New York Tribune. 
Having always been one of the bitterest oppo- 
nents of Mr. Van Buren, he now recommends all 
those Whigs who cannot conscientiously support 
General Taylor to vote for Mr. Van Buren 

C. 





DELAWARE. 


Witminerton, (Dzu.,) June 11, 1348. 


Dr. Baitey: In accordance with the sugges- 
tion contained in your “ Appeal,” I enclose you 
two dollars, to pay for one copy of the National 
Era for one year, to be sent to S A., Wilmington, 
Delaware. Please begin the year with the last 
number, (June 8tb,) containing the speeches of 
Hale and Giddings. 

Lembrace the opportunity to make a few re- 
marks upon the prospects of the Anti-Slavery 
cause in our community, which, I trust, may not 
be unseasonable. 

Public opinion amongst us in relation to slavery 
is in abeyance. 'The private opinions of individu- 
als, in regard to slavery in the abstract, are almost 
or quite unanimous against it; and as to the ques- 
tion of slavery as it is, and the propriety of its 
abolition in this State, there is but little differ- 
ence of opinion, or, rather, the majority in favor 
of emancipation is large. All this, however, is 
beneath the surface; of actual, definitely ex- 

ressed and effective public opinion, we have none. 
eareinadead calm. We are ina state like 
that which chemists describe of water when it is 
cooled below 32 deg., by being kept perfectly still 
and free from agitation from without, the first 
disturbance resulting in solidifying a part of the 
mass. We want stirring up. The subject of sla- 
very is avoided, as pestiferous, by our politicians 
and newspapers, and hence the change of public 
sentiment which has undoubtedly been going on 
is as yet without expression. But it is not the 
less existing. It needs but to be stirred and roused 
to show itself at the polls. Now, in this state of 
things, to whom can we appeal with more reason 
than to the editor of the Era and the friends of 
the cause in Washington, for what external aid 
we need? You are fully aware of the import- 
ance to the cause of securing the abolition of’ sla- 
very in Delaware at an early date. Our Legis- 
lature meets but once in two years; and if the 
act of emancipation is not passed at its next ses- 
sion, we shall have two more years of anxious 
suspense before the attempt can be again made. 
To rouse the entiré Auti-Stavery feeling of the 
community for the coming Presidential election, 
and make known to the politicians of the other 
parties the existence of a strong and energetic 
third party, able and willing to control the State 
elections, appears to me an object worthy the se- 
rious attention of all who are interested in the 
progress of Freedom. To do this with effect, 
meetings should be held and electoral candidates 
nominated at once. The effect of such a move- 
ment cannot be calculated at present. I know of 
many voters who have heretofore gone with the 
other parties, who now openly declare themselves 
utterly dissatisfied with their nominations, and 
ready to give their votes for Hale and King, 
should an electoral ticket be run, pledged to their 
support. 

e, of Newcastle county, will never forget that 
it was by the votes of our Senators in the Legis- 
lature, that the bill for the gradual emancipation 
of slaves in Delaware was defeated eighteen 
months ago; and may we remember that our votes 
in the Presidential election of 1$48 will probably 
decide the question in the next Legislature. 

P.S.—Since the above was written, I have 
seen the draft of a call for a public meeting, to 
carry out these views. The writer seemed very 
desirous that Mr. G. should attend “x 





Iurroven Gory Pen.—Who is there that has 
occasion to write, though it be but seldom, that 
does not appreciate the convenience of having a 
pen always ready for use? It is only a few years 
since the introduction of metallic pens, yet so 
convenient haye they been found, that the grey 
goose quill has been almost entirely laid aside, and 
the steel pen has generally been substituted. The 
steel pen, however, corrodes so easily that it was 
found to be too expensive, and gold was substitut- 
ed for the body of the pen, and platina for the 
point, so that they will neither corrode nor wear 
out, and, unless some violence is used, will last an 
age, and then be as good as new. 

In the manufacture of Gorn Pens, Syracuse (N. 
Y.) has obtained an extensive and excellent repu- 
tation, there being five or six large establishments, 
employing a large number of hands, and turning 
out vast quantities of excellent pens. In addition 
to these, Messrs. E. Nichol & Co. have just start- 
ed one of the most extensive establishments of the 
kind in the Union. These gentlemen were for 
years engaged with Brenevict & Barney, and to 
them the Benedict & Barney pens were much in- 
debted for their excellent character. 

Having discovered some new and valuable im- 
provements, they have ‘entered extensively into 
the manufacture on their own account. Every 
pen will be examined and finished by one of the 
firm. The public will thus be benefited by: their 
valuable and extensive experience, and have the 
assurance that every pen of their make will be a 
good one. We wish them success equal to their 
merits, N. 


Union Macazine.—The July number has just 
been received. This monthly is not surpassed by 
any other American periodical. It is filled with 
original articles from some of the best pens in the 
country. Its embellishments are always good. 
The Editor, Mrs, Krrxian?, is now in Europe, 
and is farnishing pleasant sketches of “Sight 
Seeing” there. Terms—3 a year, or two copies 
for $5, “All communications should be addressed 
to “Union Magazine, J. L. De Graw, agent, 140 
Nassau Street, New York.” iy 


Gopey’s Lapyv’s Boox.—The July number com- 
mences the 37th volume of this popular monthly. 
‘This is a valuable number, of sixty pages, well 
filled ‘with pleasant and instructive articles. The 
story entitled “The Club House,” is'well worth 

eading. It has twenty-eight engravings. The 
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LETTER-FROM BALTIMORE. 


The Free Colored People of Baltimore in their Church 
Relations—Signs of Progress—Some Friendly 


Suggestions. 
a Bartimore July 10, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: ; 


I have ever taken a lively interest in all the 
movements of the free colored people, considering 
them of much greater importance in their relation 
to Slavery than most of our anti-slavery friends 
seem to regard them. It is to notice one of these 
movements that I have taken up my pen. 

The colored people of this alty, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, that portion of them connected 
with the “African Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
had an unusually intergsting occasion yesterday, 
which was the day set apart for the consecration 
of their new place of worship, in Saratoga street. 
Notwithstanding the inclemency of the morning, 
the occasion called together a large congregation, 
composed in part of white people. The exercises 
were deeply interesting, consisting of the delivery 
of a consecration sermon, of decided power, by Rev. 
M. M. Clark, formerly of your city, accompanied 
by appropriate prayers, and. hymnings, and 
chauntings. Their Bishop (Rev. William P. 
Quinn) was in attendance; but, being too unwell 
to officiate, Rev. Daniel A. Payne, elder in charge, 
took his place. He was assisted by a number of 
his clerical brethren, at different stages, Among 
these were Rev. William Moore, of your city; 
Rev. William H. Jones and Adam Driver, of this 
city. A large number of elders and preachers 
and other church officers were present as specta- 
tors on the interesting occasion. The entire 
ceremony wasconducted ina manner which ought 
to have been sufficient to close the mouths of those 
who are wont to sneer at this down-trodden and 
despised people as incapable of taking care of 
themselves. The sermon and the supplications 
evinced decided talent and eloquence, while the 
singing of the choir would have done credit to 
those of whom much more was to have been ex- 
pected. But themost notable fact is yet to be re- 
corded. Inclement as was the weather, they col- 
lected about five hundred dollars—a result which 
no congregation of white people, similarly cir- 
cumstanced as to pecuniary means, I venture to 
say, has ever realized in this city. Ifsuch is the 
spirit of this people under present adverse laws 
and social regulations, what might we not expect 
of them under more humane relations? Depend 
upon it, they only want a fair chance to help them- 
selves, in order to demonstrate the full glory of 
that freedom which they now enjoy only in a par- 
tial sense—for it will not do to speak of them, un- 
der existing laws and prejudices, as absolute free- 
men. 

In order to indicate the enterprize of the con- 
gregation which has erected the edifice whose 
consecration [ have been noticing,I will copy the 
following description of it from the Sun, which is 
not apt to give more than the truth, when it is 
favorable to the colored people: 

“ Colored Methodist Episcopal Church—This 
new church, situated on Saratoga street, between 
Gay and Holliday, is now completed. It isa spa- 
cious building, of neat appearance without and 
convenient arrangement within, and has been 
erected for this congregation. ‘The general de- 
sign is taken from one of the early Christian 
churches of Rome. The front is of painted brick, 
of very beautiful appearance. The basement floor 
of the interior is divided off into apartments for 
the accommodation of the schools attached to the 
church ; a society meeting-room, and a suitably 
furnished apartment for the pastor, his library, 
&c.; two winding staircases ascend to the next 
story, which constitutesthe church. The walls and 
eeiling, which is supported by smoothly wrought 
pillars and transverse beams, are of stucco work 
ofadark hue. There are galleries and a choir, 
and the body contains about 150 pews, which are 
free. The pulpit is of imitation walnut, with a 
velvet cushion, trimmed with gilt bullion fringe. 
The building is lighted with gas, introduced in 
neat burners, and is warmed by a large furnace in 
the basement. The architectural design was fur- 
nished by R. Carey Long, Esq., and the building 
has been erected under the superintendence of 
Mr. William Devere, the contractor.” 

The title which the Sun has given the congre- 
gation worshipping in this edifice is incorrect, and 
calculated to lead to a confounding of things to- 
tally unconnected. The “ African Methodist 
Episcopal Church” has no connection whatever 
with either the Northern or Southern organiza- 
tion of the white Episcopal Methodists. They 
are an entirely independent body, with a distinct 
Episcopal head and supreme judicatory. It is to 
this separateness from the whites that their great 
prosperity is, in my view, to be mainly attributed. 
It is impossible for pastors of our race to minister 
efficiently over congregations composed of the col- 
ored race. They cannot enter into the feelings 
and wants of the#lock in their varied relations— 
especially in domestic circles, under the workings 
of existent antipathies. This the colored mem- 
bership of other church organizations are coming 
to discover with more or less clearness of percep- 
tion. Hence we see such movements as petitions 
for colored preachers going up to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, from 
congregations over whom the whites still hold ju- 
risdiction. This is well enough, so far as it goes. 
But I should prefer to see all such churches cut 
loose from the whites as soon as circumstances 
will permit. 

The directly opposite opinion of Frederick 
Douglas to the contrary, this is my matured opin- 
ion on this subject. I could give many reasons for 
it, which I think would strike our colored friends 
with force, did the nature of this letter allow of 
going at length into the subject. Suffice it to say, 
that only )y standing alone in all such relations 
can they confound and hush the scoffers at the 
idea of their ability ta stand alone. 

Let our colored friends consider this matter. 
well, I would advise no sudden ruptures of old 
relations. But let their doings tend, as rapidly 
as is safe, toward complete separateness of organi- 
zation, as the state in which alone anything like 
desirable progress may be expected to begin. 
This, at least, is the view taken by one sincere 





friend of the colored race. Puito. 
THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
FIRST SESSION. 
Jour 1. 


Senate.—Mr. Benton reported on the amend- 
ment to the House bill repealing the proviso to 
the act for raising an additional military force— 
a proviso which requires the President, at the 
end of the war, to reduce the number of major 
generals to one, and of brigadier generals to two. 
The amendments suspend, instead of repealing, 
the proviso. The bill, as amended, was passed. 

Quite a chivalric scene took place to-day, in 
connection with the presentation of a letter by 
Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, from Captain Roberts, 
concerning a certain flag, said to have been the 
first American flag raised on the capital of the 
Montezumas. Mr. Foote seemed to be of a dif- 
ferent opinion from his colleague, and solemn 
words passed between them. Mr. Foote disclaim- 
ed any intention of arraigning the conduct of 
Col. Davis. Col. Davis had not supposed that his 
colleague intended to arraign his conduct, for, 
had he so supposed, he should not have answered 
him. Any imputations upon his conduct would 
have been answered elsewhere, but not in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Foote repeated that he had intended no 
inuendo against his colleague. But if he had so 
intended, and his colleague had thought proper 
to notice it.in the manner hinted, there was no 
man in Christendom to whom he would sooner 
have accorded every satisfaction desired. 

The Senate and the galleries were doubtless 
awe-stricken by the lofty demeanor of these 
Knights of Gascony. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Bright, a general un- 
derstanding was entered into, that the final vote 
on the Oregon Territory bill shall be taken on 
Wednesday week, the debate in the mean time to 
be continued. 2 

Executive session. Adjourned. 


Hovse.—The Civil and Diplomatic bill under 
consideration in the Committee of the haan Mr. 
Toombs, of Georgia, discussed the more 
sathest resolution by resolution. Mr. McClel- 
land, of Michigan, defended Mr. Cass against 
the assaults of Mr. Stewart. Mr. Burt, of South 
Carolina, helped him. Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, 
discussed the no-platform of the Whigs. The 
closing part of his speech was interrupted by a 
conversation between Messrs. Hilliard and Ash- 
mun, concerning the Philadelphia Convention 


the opinion that a majority of the Convention was 


| in favor of the Proviso, the former declaring that 
| the action of the Convention was satisfactory to 


him, as it had laid the Proviso on the table. 
Mr. Flournoy then addressed the Committee 


on the Proviso, in ite relations to parties, The 
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the 17th of July, comin Mr. Man 

“ * d * 
ered a long, cant Sots. Meseun tats 
Genet - and Taylor, Whig and Democratic 
p rob ar, territory, and slavery, provisoes 
internal improvements, &c.- The debate became 


Clayton. The only points of’ ar ees gp buwey 
were, the demonstration made by each set of par- 
tisuns, of the sound pro-slavery policy of the can. 
didate of the other set, and the exposur 
Mangum and Mr. Johnson of Maryland 
vile fraud, in the publication in this city of two 
editions of Cass’s Life, one intended for the Sout, 

the other for the North. ; 

Mr. Niles made a short and humorous speech 
complimenting the debaters as having succeeded 
jroo admirably in assault, but most poorly in de- 
ence. 


Hovse.~-In Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union on the Civil and Diplomatic 


| bill, Mr Flournoy, of Virginia, closed his speech 


in opposition to General Cass, and in support of 
General Taylor. Mr. Woodward, of South Caro- 
lina, followed in an argument on the subject of 
slavery in the Territories. Mr. Preston, of Vir- 
ginia, succeeded him, in a speech designed to vin- 
dicate at once his devotion to the interests of sla- 
very and of the Whig party. The bill was then 
laid aside by common consent. The Post Office 
Appropriation bill was taken up, ‘and several 
amendments were offered and debated. The 
Committee rose, and the House adjourned over 
till Wednesday. 
Jury 5. 


Senate.—Did not sit yesterday. To-day the 
question of adjournment again came up, and Mr. 
Clayton delivered a long partisan speech against 
General Cass, in favor of General Taylor, &c. 
The result was a rambling, electioneering debate, 
altogether out of order, but tolerated, because, the 
Senate had gone too far to remedy the evil. At 
last, the resolution in relation to the adjournment 
being reached, a protracted struggle ensued, some 
aiming to defeat.every movement to set a time for 
adjournment, others bent on fixing the period. 
The explanation of the excitement and struggle 
is to be foundin the fact, that the Southern Dem- 
ocrats, thinking that they can use the Presiden- 
tial question as a means to coerce a settlement of 
all Territorial questions in relation to slavery, 
are opposed to fixing a certain day for adjourn- 
ment, lest members disposed to make such ques- 
tions now, may talk against time, defeat all action 
at the present session, and thus push all such 
business over till next winter, when, the interests 
of no Presidential candidate being at stake, mem- 
bers may be less disposed to accommodation. 

The question pending was upon the motion of 
Mr. Bright to strike out the 17th of July, and in- 
sert the 3ist July. 

Mr. Downs moved to postpone the considera- 
tion of the resolution until Monday week. 

After debate,in which Messrs. Berrien, Breese, 
Downs, Lewis, Turney, and Allen participated, 
the motion was decided in the negative—yeas 19, 
nays 32. 

Mr. Breese then moved to postpone until to- 
morrow week, which was also decided in the neg- 
ative—yeas 22, nays 28. 

After farther debate, in which Messrs. Downs, 
Bright, Rusk, and Butler, took part— 

Mr. Bell moved to lay the resolution on the ta- 
ble, and briefly stated his reasons for making the 
motion. This motion was also decided in the neg- 
ative—yeas 25, nays 26. - 

Mr. Downs moved to amend the amendment by 
substituting the 14th August for the 31st July. 

After debate by Messrs. Atherton, Johnson of 
Maryland, Bradbury, and Johnson of Georgia— 

Mr. Lewis moved to lay the whole subject on 
the table ; which was negatived—yeas 24, nays 25. 

Mr. Rusk moved that the Senate adjourn—yeas 
21, nays 26, 

The question was then taken upon the amend- 
ment of Mr. Downs, substituting the 14th of Au- 
gust for the 3ist of July, and determined in the 
negative—yeas 14, nays 33. 

After a few remarks from Messrs. Davis of Mis- 
sissippi and Allen— . 

The question was taken upon the amendment 
of Mr. Bright, to strike out the 17th and insert 
the 31st July, and it was determined in the affirm- 
ative—yeas 30, nays 18. 

After a few words from Mr. Dickinson— 

A motion was made by Mr. Bright to lay the 
resolution on the table; which was agreed to— 
yeas 24, nays 22. 

The Senate then adjourned, after a long, weari- 
some, and exhausting session, from 11 A. M. until 
after 5 P. M. 

The following was the vote on the amendment 
to the resolution fixing the time for the 14th of 
August : 

Yeas—Messrs. Atherton, Benton, Borland, But- 
ler, Calhoun, Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hunter, 
Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, Lewis, 
Rusk, and Sebastian—14. 

Nays—Messrs. Alien, Badger, Bell, Berrien, 
Bradbury, Breese, Bright, Clarke, Corwin, Da- 


ton, Dix, Dodge, Felch, Fitzgerald, Greene, Hale, 
Hamlin, Johnson of Maryland, Mangum, Mason, 
Metcalfe, Miller, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Spru- 
ance, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Upham, and 
Yulee—33. 

The following is the vote on fixing the 3ist of 
July, as proposed by Mr. Bright: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Badger, Bell, 
Berrien, Bradbury, Breese, Bright, Clarke, Cor- 
win, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dickinson, 
Dix, Pelch, Fitzgerald, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, 
Johnson of Maryland, Mangum, Metcalfe, Mil- 
ler, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Spruance, Sturgeon, 
Underwood, and Upham—30. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Borland, Butler, Cal- 
houn, Davis of Mississippi, Dodge, Downs, Foote, 
Hunter, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of Geor- 
gia, Lewis, Mason, Rusk, Sebastian, Turney, 
Westcott, and Yulee—18. 

The following is the vote to lay the resolution 
as amended on the table: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atherton, Bell. Benton, Bor- 
land, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Davis of 
Mississippi, Dickinson, Dodge, Downs, Fitzger- 
ald, Foote, Hunter, Johnson of Louisiana, John- 
son of Georgia, Lewis, Mangum, Mason, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott, and Yu- 
lee—26. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Badger, Berrien, Brad- 
bury, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Dayton, Dix, Felch, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, John- 
son of Maryland, Metcalfe, Miller, Niles, Pearce, 
Phelps, Spruance, Underwood, and Upham—22. 


Hovse.—The Speaker announced the report of 
the Committee on Commerce, and the accompa- 
nying resolutions on the message of the President 
giving his reasons for withholding his approval 
from the river and harbor bill of last session, on 
the memorial of the Chicago Convention, and on 
various other memorials for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, as the subject first in order. 

The resolutions were read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States vests in Congress the power to appropri- 
ate money to open and improve harbors, and re- 
move obstructions from navigable rivers, in all 
cases Where such improvements are necessary to 
the protection and facility of commerce with for- 
eign nations or the commerce among the States. 

2. Resolved, That the interests of our national 
commerce, the common defence, and general wel- 
fare of the United States, require a judicious ex- 
ercise of the foregoing powers. . 

3. Resolved, That the reasons assigned by the 
President in his veto message of December _ 
1847, for his refusal to approve and sign the bil 
passed March 3, 1847, making appropriations for 
the improvement of certain harbors and rivers, 
are deemed insufficient and unsatisfactory. 

4. Resolved, That it would be a and 
contrary to the principles of the Constitution, to 
give the general consent of Congress, in advance 
of legislation by the States, to the imposition of 
tonnage duties by the several States, as a means 
of improving the ports and harbors at which such 
duties may be levied. ; 

5. Resolved, That the report of the Committee 
on Commerce on the memorial of the Chicago 
Convention. respecting harbor and river improve- 
ments, the President’s ripen f° of December 15, 
1847, on the same subject, the bill referred to 
said committee in relation to tonnage duties, with 
the minority report on the same subject, be print- 
ed, and that the Committee on Printing be direct- 
ed to inquire into the expediency of printing. ex- 
tra copies of said report. 

A motion to lay upon the table was lost—yeas 
65, nays 109, ; 

Motion to go into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union lost—yeas 78, nays 101. 

Previous question was ordered. The vote be- 
ing taken on the first resolution, it was adopted— 
yeas 128, nays 59.. eg : 
"Mr, Turner moved. a reconsideration, and, in- 
dicating his intention to the House resolv- 
ed itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union ; the whole time wige ne bt 

in considering amendments. _ ou 
pring of the bill, the Committee rose, and the 
use adjourned. 
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The Post Office appropriation bill was taken u 
in Committee of the Whole on the oie of the 
Union. The Senate amendments were concurred 
in, and the bill was laid aside to be reported 

The Indian: appropriation bill was considered 
but not disposed of. F 

The Committee rose and reported the Post Of. 
fice appropriation bill, which was then passed. 

The Speaker laid before the House a message 
from the President, communichting copies of the 

The House adjourned. 


Jury 7, 


Senatr.—Mr. Niles reported, from the Select 
Committee, the bill to appropriate: public lands, 
to aid in the construction of Whitney’s railroad. 

A bill was passed, making extra allowance to 
paymasters in the army, 
re e Committee on the Judiciary was instruct- 

to inquire into the expediency of raising the 
salary of various U, S. district judges. 

The Oregon bill was taken up, and Mr. John- 
son of Georgia delivered a long speech, contend- 
ing that the moment new territory was acquired 
it was thrown open to slavery. He also denied 
the power of Congress to legislate upon the sub- 


ject of tak rg Way. 

Mr. Hale ask im, then, by w i " 
gress had legislated upon the chitin tee i. 
trict of Colambia—a question which the Senator 
could not answer. 

Mr. Davis obtained the floor, and the subject 
was laid over. 

The motion of Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, 
to add two members to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, was discussed at large, but no action was 
had upon it. The Senate adjourned. 


Hovse.—The House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and took up the Indian Appropriation bill. After 
some time spent in its consideration, the Commit- 
tee rose. The House resolved to close debate one 
hour after going into Committee again upon the 
bill, and then adjourned, 


Jury 8. 

Senate.—-Mr. Benton reported a bill to carry 
into effect certain stipulations in the treaty with 
Mexico, ; 

The consideration of Mr. Butler's motion to 
add two members to the Committee on the Terri- 
fories, was resumed. It consists of the same num- 
ber of members as the other standing committees, 
but the majority are from non-slaveholding States. 
The motion was at last rejected by the following 
vote : 

Yeas—Messrs. Bell, Berrien, Breese, Bright, 
Butler, Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, Downs, 
Foote, Hunter, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of 
Georgia, Lewis, Pearce, Sebastian, Turney, Yu- 
lee—17. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Badger, Ben- 
ton, Bradbury, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, 
Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Felch, Fitzgerald, Greene, 
Hale, Hamlin, Houston, Johnson of Maryland, 
Metcalfe, Miller, Niles, Rusk, Spruance, Stur- 
geon, Underwood, Upham, Walker, Westcott—27. 

It will be observed that Messrs. Breese and 
Bright were the only members from non-slave- 
holding States in the affirmative, while Messrs. 
Badger and Benton, Houston and Rusk, Metcalfe 
and Underwood, Weatéott and Johnson, were the 
only members from slaveholding States against it. 

The Oregon bill coming up, Mr. Davis of Mas- 
sachusetts addressed the Senate at length in sup- 
port of the 12th section of the bill, and in reply 
to the arguments of Messrs. Calhoun and John- 
son. Adjourned. 











Hovse.—The Indian Appropriation bill was 
again considered in Committee of the Whole. 
The great majority of the Senate amendments 
were concurred with. Some were dissented from. 
The Committee rose and reported the bill as 
amended. Several bills on the Speaker’s ‘table 
were taken up and disposed of. 

Mr. McLane gave notice that he would bring 
in, at some subsequent day, a joint resolution for 
the erection of the Territories of Oregon, New 
Mexico, and California, into States, on certain 
terms and conditions. Adjourned. 

Jury 10. 

Senate.—Mr. Hale presented a memorial from 
Illinois, praying Congress to take steps to release 
the fugitive slaves, if any, in the jail at Washing- 
ton, and to prevent such arrests. Question of re- 
ception laid upon the table. ‘ 

Mr. Hale, on leave, introduced a bill to prevent 
speculation in public lands, and give a portion of 
them to actual settlers. Mr. H. said that the bill 
provided that persons owning no land may enter 
a half section, and, after residing on the same 
for five years, shall be entitled to a patent for the 
same. 

A bill was passed securing the franking privi- 
lege to Mr. Vattemare, for the purpose of facili- 
tating international exchanges. 

Mr. Mangum, of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to whom had been referred the claim of 
theowners of the Amistad, in reply to a question by 
Mr. Yulee, said that the subject was under con- 
sideration. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill to 
establish the Territorial Government of Oregon, 
and Mr. Reverdy Johnson spoke at length upon 
the question of slavery and the introduction of 
that institution into the new territories of the 
United States, arguing that it.must be settled— 
as it had heretofore been settled—by compromise. 
If it was not settled by compromise, it was his 
honest conviction that it would be settled by 
blood, or by disunion. 

Mr. Hannegan gave notice of an additional 
amendment, and Mr. Underwood altered the 
phraseology of the proviso heretofore offered by 
him ; both of which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Hunter having obtained the floor, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Hovusrt.—The House was occupied chiefly in 
the consideration of a series of resolutions intro- 
duced by Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, calling on 
the President for information in relation to the 
boundaries of New Mexico and California, and 
copies of the maps referred to in the late treaty 
between Mexico and the United States; also, in- 
formation respecting the character of the civil 
Governments established and maintained since 
the war began in New Mexico and California ; 
and whether the officers appointed for the latter 
Government still retain their places, how they 
have been paid, and by what authority of law; 
also, whether there has been any case of trial and 
execution for treason against the United States 
in that part of New Mexico which lies east of the 
Rio Grande, the character of the tribunal, and 
the proceedings in the case. 

Messrs. Stephens and Schenck assailed the 
President with great vehemence, and he was de- 
fended with equal vigor by Messrs. McClernand 
and McLane. The previous question was moved, 
and the resolutions were adopted. 

Adjourned. 











Juny 11. 

Senate.—Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, addressed 
the Senate on the Oregon bill, in support of the 
pro-slavery side of the question. 

The subject was laid over, and the Senate then 
resumed the consideration of the Texas Navy 
claim. 

Hovsr.—The House by large majorities adopt- 
ed the resolutions on internal improvements, re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce, in op- 
position to the doctrines of the President’s veto 
message. 

The Civil and Diplomatic bill was then con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 


LIVERPOOL, 

June 24.—Corti sold at 31s. to 33s. 6d. per 480 
pounds, for white, and 355. to 36s. for yellow. 
Flour, United States, 27s, 6d. to 28s. 6d. Wheat, 
United States, red, 6s. 5d. to 7s.8d. The European 
Times says that, on the 23d, good Western Canal 
flour sold in Liverpool at 28s. to 28s. 6d., and in 
some cases at 29s. per barrel. Sales of wheat, 
12,570 bushels. , ; 

June 23.—Cotton is no lower this week. _Ordi- 
nary qualities of American are @ point higher ; 
quotations for Upland and New Orleans are not 
only steadily maintained, but the latter, from 
their scarcity, are quoted at 14d. higher—434d. 
Weare still lacking that decided improvement in 
Manchester, which is necessary to bring our mar- 
ket into uniform and continuous activity. 

Consols at London on the 23d, 813 to'8334. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE, 
Beef cattle-—Prices equal to about $3 gross—a 
slight advance. ees 
Hogs.—We quote at $4.75 a $5, with sales. 
Flour and Meal.— rand the receipts light. 
The foreign news has. no effect upon prices. 
Small sales at $5.623¢, more than which purcha- 
sers are to give. City Mills is selling 
at $5.75—millers manufacturing to » fair extent. 
Rye flour at $3.75, Corfftmeal nominal at $2.377¢. 
Grain-—Receipts of all kinds of grain light. 
Market for both wheat and corn is “somew 4 
’ . s rovemen prices. 
pes hyd sign at gia $1.03; white wheat, 
}$1.10'a $1.15, Corn is improving ; white at. 43-2 
44 cents; yellow, 47 a 48 cents, and acarce. Oats, 















7 _—The 

fn faut ail’ descriptions, ‘is comparatively light. 

We note a fair demand, and prices are ma ed. 

Mess pork $10.75 8 $11, No. 1, beef, $10.50 a $11. 
in good demand. Shoulders 41¢ a 43/.cts. 


134  5-cente; hams, 7 a S cents, Wg 
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THE JEFFERSON 
The evidence as to the designs and anticipa- 
tions of our Revolution Fathers in relation to Sla- 
very, is full and complete. We ask attention, es- 
pecial attention, at present, to the poliey and power 
of the Federal Government in respect to its ex- 


tension. ; 

It is well known that during the war of the 
Revolution, several of the “yrndoat Naam; under 
their respective charters, to the territory between 
the Alleghanies and the Mississippi. {t is also 
well known, that the Federal Congress 
the same territory as unoccupied lands, which 
originally belonged, not to the colonies, but to the 
Crown, and had been wrested from Britain by the 
common blood and treasure of all the States. 


: of trus- 
The title of Congress, in the capacity (ee heat 


tee for the States, we doubt not, 

title to those wenceat Bit lands. But the Congress 
was anxious to avoid a conflict of State and Fed- 
eral jurisdictions, and therefore urged the States 
to make liberal cessions of territorial claims. 

Cessions were accordingly made by New York, 
Massachuset Virginia, onnecticut, South Car- 
olina, North Caro and Georgia. By these 
cessions the title of the United States was con- 
firmed to all the Territories North of the Ohio, 
and of all that now constitute the States of Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. 

The first of these cessions was made by New 
York, on the 1st of March, 1780; the second by 
Virginia, on 1st of March, 1784. These cessions 
embraced the Northwestern Territory. 

On the Ist of March, 1784, the very day of the 
Virginia cession, a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Jefferson of Virginia, Chase of Maryland, and 
Howell of Rhode Island, reported a plan for the 
government of the entire Western Territory, ac- 
quired and to be acquired, “ ceded or to be ceded,” 
extulding hive the 31st to beyond the 47th degree 
of north latitude. This plan provided for the di- 
vision of the whole Territory into seventeen 
States, with certain prescribed boundaries ; and 
for the establishment of “temporary and perma- 
nent governments” for them; and for their final 
admission into the Federal Union, with this Pro- 
viso, among others, as the basis both of the “ tem- 
porary and permanent Governments.” 

“ Provided, That after the year 1900 of the Christian Era, 


there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, in 
any of the said States, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted to 
have been personally guilty.” 

It will be noted that this proviso made no pro- 
vision for the reclamation of slaves escaped into 
the Territory. It was designed and framed as a 
complete defence against the intrusion of slavery 
in apy form, or under any modification. The 
coming century was to witness, upon the first day 
of its existence, the inauguration of Freedom, as 
the perpetual and fundamental law of all National 
bh gage and of all States to be created from 
them. 

Such was the grand and comprehensive idea of 
Jefferson. It was worthy of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. The Proviso was 
his second noblest work. 

It is to be deplored that even then there were 
some delegates in Congress who did not show the 
spirit of Jefferson. Of them, Mr. Spaight, of 
North Carolina, achieved for himself an unenvia- 
ble immortality, by his motion, on the 19th of 
April, 1784, to strike out the Proviso from the 
reported plan-of government. The question, on 
this motion, in accordance with the usage of Con- 
gress, when passing upon matters requiring the 
assent of nine States to the validity of any, was 
taken in this form: Shall this clause stand? If 
nine States, each having one vote, should respond 
“aye” the clause would be retained; if not, it 
would be stricken out. Upon the question thus 
put, eleven States, represented by twenty-three 
delegates, voted. Six States voted “aye;” three 
States, one of which was Virginia, voted no; one, 
North Carolina, was divided , and one, New Jer- 
sey, was, on that day, represented by a single del- 
egate, whose vote was aye, but, under the Articles 
of Confederation, could not be counted as the vote 
of his State. Of the delegates, sixteen voted “aye,” 
and seven voted “no.” The assent of nine States 
being considered necessary to retain the clause, the 
motion to strike out was declared carried. Thus, 
with two-thirds of the States whose votes could be 

“counted, and more than two-thirds of the delegates 
in its favor, the Proviso was lost. Had the absent 

“delegates from New Jersey been present, had but 
one of the colleagues of Mr. Jefferson been ani- 
mated by his spirit, and had Mr. Spaight voted 
with his colleague, Mr. Williamson, or had the 
voice of a majority of two-thirds been allowed to 
prevail, the Proviso would have become irrevoca- 
ble law, the progress of Slavery beyond the ori- 
ginal States would have been arrested forever, 
and its speedy extinction then would have neces- 
sarily followed. 

We cannot pause to dwell on the vast and affect- 
ing consequences of this minority decision. No 
description-can represent, no computation meas- 
ure, no limitation bound them. Had they been 
foreseen in any degree of certainty or clearness, 
the result, assuredly, would have been otherwise. 
Those who voted against the Proviso from consid- 
erations of personal or sectional interest, or be- 
cause they deemed it premature to legislate for 
territory not yet acquired, or merely because they 
wished to adjourn a troublesome question, would 
have shrunk from the responsibility of inflicting 
the transcendent evils of Slavery-Extension upon 
their country and their countrymen. 

THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 

The friends of freedom were not discouraged 
by this defeat. They were still a powerful ma- 
jority, and the sympathies of the people were with 
them. Three years afterwards, the subject of the 
Western Territories was again taken up, and an 
ordinance was reported for the government of the 
Territory Northwest of the river Ohio. This 
Territory, it must be remembered, had been ced- 
ed by Virginia, a slaveholding State, and slavery 
was introduced or established in it, having been 
introduced by the French settlers, prior to the 
cession by France to Great Britain, in 1688. _ If, 
then, it had been the policy of our Government to 
foster or extend slavery, certainly there would 
have been no interference with it here. Not such, 
however, but the reverse of such, was then our 
national policy. Even the opposition to the ex- 


tension of Freedom, which had manifested itself | to 


three years before, had disappeared. When. 
therefore, a motion was made by Nathan Dane, of 
Massashusetts, to amend the reported ordinance, 
by engrafting upon it the Proviso of Jefferson, it 
was carried without a dissenting voice. ‘The pro- 
hibition of slavery thus became the corner stone 
of the institutions of the Northwest. It stands in 
the ordinance as a perpetual memorial of the no- 
ble purpose of our fathers, by themselves therein 
set forth, to “‘eztend the fundamental principles of 
civil and religious liberty ; to fix and establish those 
principles as the basis of all laws, Constitutions, and 
Governments, which forever thereafter should be 
framed in the said Territory.” There let it stand 
forever! 

It has been well said, that the, monument of 
Jefferson is not over his grave in Virginia. Bram- 
bles and the wild grass grow over that. But his 
monument is here; here in the broad Northwest ; 
wherever Free Labor plies its honorable task— 
wherever science leads youth in pursuit of know- 
ledge—wherever religion pours its celestial light, 
in all our happy homes, andin the hearts of three 
Feng —— is the monument of Thomas 

e m. We upon it, and bless God, w: 
raised u mich a man for go a time, and provid. 
ed comrades him, and hy suc- 
cessors in his.work when he was withdrawn from 
pr on its final completion by the adeption of the 


inance. 

It is worthy of remark, that the privilege of re- 
claiming fugitives from service is limited. by the 
ordinance to servants escaped into the Territory 
from one of the original States. This phraseolo- 
gy distinctly revels + pores of the statesmen 
of that day—a purpose oth e sufficiently man- 
ifest-—that no more slave States should ever be 


admitted into the Union. 
DEPARTURE FROM THE ORIGINAL POLICY. | 
_It is worthy of remembrance, also, that the or- 
inance of 1787 and the Constitution of the Unit- 
“a ates were framed at the same time, in the 
tuted rsa ee = 
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Government. ee 
CONSEQUENCES. . 
The consequence Was the admission into the 
Union of more slave States, created out of the 
T ‘in which slavery was thus perm 
to exist, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
A successively applied for admission into 
the Union as slaveholding States, Their applica- 
tions provoked little or no opposition, and the ap- 
plying States were admitted without any slavery 
restriction. The epetioatine of Missouri, how- 
ever, met a determined resistance. The people 
of the free States were thoroughly aroused, her 
statesmen were unanimous ; and for atime it seem- 
ed certain that Missouri must consent to take 
measures for the removal of slavery from her lim- 
its, as a condition of her admission into the Con- 
federacy. But the event of the straggle was other- 
wise. Deserters enough abandoned the cause of 
freedom to secure the triumph of the Slavery-ex- 
tensionists, and Missouri also took her place in 
the Union as aslaveholding State. The friends of 
freedom, discouraged by the issue of this strug- 
gle, submitted almost passively to the subsequent 
admission of Arkansas and Florida. Strengthen- 
ed and encouraged by these accessions, the Slave 
Power demanded and obtained the annexation of 
Texas, and its admission into the Union as a slave- 
holding State. EightslaveStates have been thus 
added to the Union, without regard to the origi- 
nal policy of the country, and in violation, as we 
firmly believe, of the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
‘Constitution. 
The population of these States in 1840, allow- 
ing two hundred and fifty thousand for Florida 
and Texas, not then admitted, was 2,908,021 per- 
of whom 928,429 were slaves, computing 
those in Florida and Texas at 50,000. The pop- 
ulation of Ohio, in 1840, was 1,519,467. The 
eight new slaveholding States have then a free 
popalation exceeding by less than one-fourth that 
of the single free State of Ohio; and yet these 
States have eight times as many votes as Ohio in 
the Senate of the United States, and have in the 
House of Representatives eleven representatives 
for their slaves; consequently, in the election of 
President “and Vice President, cast forty-five 
votes, while Ohio casts but twenty-three. Such 
is the enormous disproportion of political power 
to free population, the advantages of the dispro- 
portion being all in favor of the slave States, grow- 
ing out of the extension of slavery. ‘ 
Another consequence of the extension of sla- 
very was the abandonment of all plans of eman- 
cipation in the original slave States. Nearly all 
the leading characters of Virginia and Maryland, 
and many in other slave States, before and for 
some time after the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, favored Freedom. But as these men 
passed from the state of active life, and markets 
for slaves were opened in the West and South- 
west, and the slaveholders began to appreciate the 
immense political power secured to them by the 
Pt oer of three-fifths of their slaves, the 
idea of Emancipation grew less and less popular, 
until it became dangerous to utter the maxims of 
Jefferson and the precepts of Washington, even 
when standing upon the soil above their graves. 
It is true that of late the spirit of Emancipation 
seems to have revived; but it is true, also, that 
the struggle of Emancipationists in the slave 
States will be hopeless, unless the Freemen of the 
free States prove faithful to the cause of Liberty. 
Other consequences of the extension of slavery 
were seen in the portentous control exercised by 
the Slave Power over the entire Legislative, Judi- 
cial, and Executive administration of the Govern- 
ment, over the selection and election of candi- 
dates for office, and over the expression of opin- 
ion in the halls of public debate, and in the hum- 
bler discussions of the street and the fireside. Its 
influence, like that of every other despotism, 
though unseen, is everywhere felt. It is not too 
much to say that the people of the free States are 
now the vassals of the Slave Power. And the vas- 
salage has become too grievous te be any longer 
endured. 
THE RESOLVE. 

For ourse)ves, and for the people whom we represent, we 
will submit to it no longer; and we ask you, freemen of our 
ys cag to rally to the banner of the Free for the sake of 

reedom. 
Emboldened by past success, the slaveholders have entered 
up n their last great experiment. Hitherto, they have been 
content with securing the progress of Slavery, under the pro- 
tection of the Federal Government, in the Territories where 
Slavery existed at the time of acquisition. They now de- 
mand the exteusion Slavery into Free Territories. They de- 
mand the sanction of National Legislation for the traffic in 
meh and women ie Territories, where such traflic is now, as 
it ought to be everywhere, a crime in the law. ‘They demand 
that the American People, debasing themselves below the 
level of the vilest Governments of the Old World, shall 
enact, in the view of mocking despots and indignant freemen, 
the infamous part of propagan‘lists of Slavery. They have 
so far succeeded that they have stifled the voice of Freedom 
in the nominating Conventions at Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. They have exacted, from the first, of them the slavish 
and absurd declaration that all action against slavery is un- 
warranted and dangerous; in the other, they contemptuously 
laid on the table a resolut‘on against the extension of Sla- 
very, offered by a delegate from this State They have re- 
cured nominations, by both Conventions, of Presidential can- 
didates prepared to concede them their extremest, demands. 

Nothing remains but the choice of disgraceful submission 
or manly resistance. Our election is made. We bglieve, also, 
the election of the people of Ohio is made. hacks of 
Party and the satellites of Slavery will find that there isa 
point to which parties can neither be led nordriven. That 
point is the i aband t of vital principles for the 
mere chance of party success. That the people are not pre- 
pared to descend to that point of degradation, we have the 
most cheering assurances from all parts of the State. Indi- 
cations multiply of a mighty uprisivg of the masses, which 
will overwhelm the betrayers of the principles of Ohio. 

Nor are these indications confined to onr own State. Thee 
Democracy of New York, like a strong man after sleep, is 
arming itself to do battle for Freedom. It has shaken off at 
once the deadly embraces of Hunkerism and the Slave Power, 
and stands forth, full of ay and vigor, as the champion 
of Liberty. ‘The Whigs of Massachusetts, reverting to the 
maxims of the Whigs of 1776, and discarding the coki and 
heartless conservatism, are gathering on the old battle-fields 
of Freedom, to strike again for her sacred cause. From the 
farthest West and from the farthest East come words of en- 
couragement and cheer. 

Democrats of Ohio! Where will you be in this contest fr 
Freedom? What has the Slave Power done for. you, that 
you should support the candidates which it has forced into 
nomination? Does not the Slave Power scoff at your free 
labor? Does it not demand the exclusion of yourselves and 
your children from the bounteous regions of the newly- 
acquired west, unless you will go there to be “ yoked in-with 
marked and branded slaves?’ Why vote for Lewis Cass? 
Is selfish and mean abandonment of your principle—is truck- 
ling, desertion of your interests and your rights—is treachery 
to you—a recommendation to your suffrages? If not, do not 
vote for your betrayer, but bestow your suffrages for a man 
who can be depended on for fidelity to their principles and 


ou. 
higs of Ohio! Whigs to whom the principles of 1776 are 
dear, we ask you, under what banner will you rally? . Will 
you fight under a flag, inscribed no longer with the cherished 
principles of the Whigs, but displaying on one side the sin- 
le motto, ‘‘ Availability,’”’ and on the other, “ Extension of 
avery?’’ Can you rally under snh a flag as this? What 
is to be gained by it? What, but the consciousness of degra- 
dation, and tbe certainty that if you elect the candidate who 
has-been nominated for you, you add new strength to the 
Slave Power, already so furmidable and 80 dangerous. 

Let not the Whigs say, “we must vote for Taylor to defeat 
Cass.” And let not the Democrats say, “we must vote for 
Cass to defeat Taylor.” Such language as this becomes not 
sensible and patriotic men. Vote for no candidate who is un- 
worthy of your suffrages. Vote for.no candidate who does 
not fairly represent your principles. Let the Liberty loving 

vote for Freedom, trust that his Liberty-loving 
brother Whig will do the same. Let the Liberty-loving 
Whig reciprocate this generous confidence. Vote on princi- 
ple—vote right, and you need not fear the consequences. A 
vote given in accordance with the dictate of conscience is 
never lost. {ts salu 





infinence, as a noble testimony fo: 
Truth and Freedom, will be filt, whether the candidase for 
whom it is given be elected or not. Those votes only are lost 
which are given for unfit men, in violation of principle. But 
we need nov lose our votes in any sense. t the Whigs 
Democrats, and Liberty men, opposed to the Extension o: 
Slavery, unite, under the banner of Free Democracy, and 
nothing can resist them. They can elect their candidate by 
empleo majorities over Cass men and Taylor men both. 

‘specially would we warn Freemen to ep the avenues 
to Congress.and the State Legislatures. Vote for no man for 
or the State ture Who is not an assured and 
Extensjon, no matter ig ‘what party he oa agg oH 
, comes. 
asid y. ote 


- for no man who, for any or und cireum- 
stances, peg 8 oy oe Se claims of Preedoia to the interest 
si pe'a, é have had sata iy sr eoremaatied enough. 


us, hereafter, be represen : \é 
Fellow-citizens, we commit the cause of Freedom to the 
freemen of Ohio, We cannot, will not, believe that you will 
desert it, or suffer it to be debated. From every quarter we 
pce ne ey oe assurance. The People are ronsing 

moving. earnest, persevering, might 
effort—and nd the vietory will be won, and the ‘a 





NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION—EX- 
TRACT FROM ITS ADDRESS. 


SECTIONALISM—THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 
In view of the facts to which we have referred, 
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if offered by the North, ready to accept. We al-| impulses an 


objections of the gravest character to any such | this country, Especia 
step. The distinction between the case of New | our newly acquired territories in Mexico and Cal- 


Mexico and California and the case of Louisiana 


of the | is palpable and decisive. When we acquired Lou- | invite its entrance, un 


isiana, slavery existed, actually in all the settled 
in legal contemplation in every other ri 

he prohibition of slavery in that part of Lou- 
isiana lying west of Missouri and north of 36 deg. 
30 min. was, therefore, an abolition of slavery in 
slave territory; the application of the like ar- 
rangement to New Mexico and California would 
be- abolition freedom, and the establishment of 
slavery in that part of those territories lying 
north of the line agreed on. We utterly deny the 
power of this Government to perpetrate any such 
enormity. The battle of Bunker Hill was not 
fought to create a Government with any such fa- 
cilities, If exercised by Congress, it will never 
be submitted to. 
It was said by the greatest of Roman orators, 
that he would rather err with Plato than think 
rightly with the herd of inferior philosophers. 
e live in the beams of a clearer and purer sys- 
tem, which instructs us that the truth is ever td 
be received, no matter from whom or by what 
agency it may come. We cannot, therefore, say 
that we had rather err with Jefferson and his as- 
sociates, including the Father of his Country, 
than think rightly with the abstractionists and 
pro-slavery advocates of the present day. But 
when we compare the genius, philanthropy, and 
patriotism of the former, with the narrow-minded, 
one idea sectionalism of the latter, we find in the 
contrast a strong confirmation of the soundness of 
the opinions we have espoused ; and we not mere- 
ly hold to them with the tenacity of assured con- 
viction—we cling to them with the grasp of sym- 
pathy and love. Believing that Congress has the 
power to prohibit the establishment of slavery in 
the Territories in question ; convinced that this 
power should be exercised; and feeling in our 
inmost hearts, that if, through the sufferance or 
by the act of Congress, slavery should be engraft- 
ed on the institutions of these Territories, there 
would then be perpetrated the greatest crime 
which, in the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
nation can commit, we pledge ourselves to each 
other, to our country, and to the world, that, how- 
ever it may be with others, our skirts shall be 
clear of a guilt so enormous. Not for the fee sim- 
ple of all the lands to which the question relates, 
not for the perpetual reversion of all the offices 
of the Federal Government, would we bring upon 
our souls the weight, or upon our posterity the 
curse, of any voluntary agency in the deed of 
shame, 

THE ISSUE NOW BEFORE US. 


From the experience of the past year, the events 
of the last. month, and the discussion now going 
on at the Federal capital, it is easy to see what is 
the issue which the Democracy of the free States 
are now required to meet. It is neither more nor 
less than this: whether they will submit to be 
placed by the slave power, and by those who act 
with and for it, under the ban, on account of opin- 
ions honestly entertained, and temperately ex- 
pressed, as to the power and the duty of Congress 
to prohibit the intrusion of slavery into Territo- 
ries now free, and will consent to its establish- 
ment-in such Territories, by the action or inac- 
tion of the Federal Government ; or whether they 
will resolutely persist in the assertion of these 
opinions, and in just and constitutional efforts 
to spread them abroad, and to render them tri- 
umphant. 

The main question involved in this issue is, in 
many of its bearings, the greatest and most sol- 
emn which, since the formation of the Govern- 
ment, has been presented to the American Peo- 
ple. Though frequently referred to, and more or 
less debated, within the last two years, it has 
never yet received a thorough discussion ; but the 
time has now come when it must be met. It can 
no longer be trifled with, evaded, or postponed. 
It is already upon us in the bill for the govern- 
ment of Oregon, above alluded to; it will be upon 
us in the bills for the government of New Mexi- 
co and California, which will soon demand the at- 
tention of Congress. From its very nature, and 
from the character of the people by whom it is 
ultimately to be decided, this question must ne- 
cessarily become the great question of the day. 
In‘ whatever point of view we may regard it? 
whether in its political, economical, or social as- 
pects, it is pregnant with consequences the most 
momentous—consequences vast as those portions 
of the globe to which it relates—lasting as the ex- 
istence of the globe itself. 

To exhibit in their just relations all the bear- 
ings of this great subject, would require a vol- 
ume. We have time and space for only a few 
words. In saying them, we shall, as far as possi- 
ble, avoid every topic which might provoke irri- 
tation. We shall content ourselves with the bare 
announcement of a few of the most material points 
connected with the subject, when viewed in the 
most general of its aspects. 

All experience has shown, and especially has it 
been demonstrated by the experience of our own 
country, that free labor and slave labor cannot 
usefally exist together on the same soil. The lat- 
ter, concentrated in masses, and wielded by capi- 
talists, leaves little room to the free laborer for 
successful competition; and, what is infinitely 
more injurious, it degrades him in the eyes of the 
community, and in his own estimation. To this 
cause must be ascribed the contempt felt during 
the prevalence of the feudal system in Europe for 
laborers of all classes; the slight regard in which 
persons engaged in mechanical pursuits, even 
those of the greatest usefulness, were held, and 
the exclusive appropriation to those who lived on 
the labor of others, of all the respect, and most of 
the advantages of society. In the cities and large 
towns of our slave States, the influence of com- 
merce, of individuals from the North, and of other 
causes peculiar to this country, counteracts this 
tendency; but in the agricultural districts, where 
slave labor is extensively employed, it exists in 
such force that no free-laborer will long endure 
it, who has the intelligence to understand and the 
ability to escape from it. He will eagerly seize 
the first opportunity to emigrate to a free State, 
where he can gain, without disgrace, the just re- 
wards of honest industry. 

In like manner, and for the like reason, has the 
tide of emigration, which for more-than half a 
century has been flowing westward from New 
England and from Europe, avoided the slave 
States. Besides largely contributing to fill up 
Western New York and some parts of Pennsy)- 
vania, it has created on the right bank of the Ohio 
three States, one of which, in population, is al- 
ready third in the Union, and which, together, 
now contain near three millions of souls—an 
three others, (Mithigan, Wisconsin, and Jowa,) 
as yet of lesser note, but destined to rapid in- 
crease, in the North. In the mean time, Western 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, equally fer- 
tile, and, in some respects, more favorably situat- 
ed, the settlement of which was begun at an earli- 
er day, and with superior advantages, contained, 
at the last census, a free white population of less 
than one million and a half. The condition of 
Europe, present and prospective, is likely to give 
to foreign immigration, for many years to come, 
increased activity. It will follow, for many years 
to come, the same law it has obeyed in the past. 
It will seek the soil of freedom ; it will shun that 
in which slavery is, or is to be established. If it 
have not free access to all quarters of the far 
West—if it be excluded, hy the presence of slave 
labor, from any part of Oregon, New Mexico, or 
California—it will seat itself in the free States 
and free Territories, there to compete with free 
labor, to the injury of itself as well as to him. 

If it be said that the territories of New Mexico 
and California are too. remote from the Atlantic 
seaboard, and too unfavorable in point of climate, 
to attract the emigrants to their distant and sul- 

regions. and will, therefore, receive no acces- 
sion to their population from them, a moment’s 
reflection will show the error and short-sighted- 
ness of the assumption. It is true that this vast 
elass has generally avoided the Southern and 
chosen the Northern and Middle States for its 
place of permanent establishment. But, besides 
the insurmountable obstacles which the existence 
of slavery in the oon th has set.in the way of the 
free laborer, it must be remembered that the tide 
of immigration which has hitherto rolled in upon 
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the degrading influences and ons of sla- 
very, and for the first, afford to the emigrant from 
the Mediterranean a home as ent and as 
happy as the free States of the North now do to 
those fronr the Baltic and the North Sea. 

It is not, then, merely for ourselves, nor for our 
posterity, that we would preserve free tho terri- 
tories in question. We would keep them for the 
Caucasian race; we would anticipate the day 
when, from Maine to Northwestern Oregon and 
Southwestern California, the land shall be filled 
with the free descendants of this noble stock. 
Seeing what the ordinance of 1787 has done for 
the five States which, by it, have been kept for 
the free laborer—seeing, also, the benefits which 
Iowa has derived from the abolition of slavery in 
the northern part of Louisiana, we would extend 
the benefits of this policy not merely to Oregon, 
but to the whole of our new acquisitions. 

Our wishes, in this regard, are immeasurably 
strengthened, when we contemplate the evils 
which may regult to our country and to the world, 
by the further extension of the slave power in 
America. We speak not now of the unequal dis, 
tribution of political power, further than to say 
that, in permitting it to be extended to Lonisi- 
ana, Florida, and Texas, the whole North, and 
especially the Northern Democracy, by whose 
aid those Territories were acquired, have carried 
the original compromise of the Constitution, on 
this point, infinitely further than any of its fram- 
ers ever expected or desired. We speak not of 
the incompatibility of domestic slavery as a per+ 
manent institution, even in the mitigated form in 
which it exists inour American States, with the 
highest developments of Christianity, as well as 
with the advancing progress of the Democratic 
principle. We speak merely of the difference to 
us pat 4 to mankind between Western America, 
settled exclusively by white freemen, and the 
same region given up, either wholly or in part; to 
a slave population. 

Throughout the Eastern and Northern States, 
free labor has scattered broadcast the seeds of 
knowledge and of virtue. In the elder of these 
States they have long since taken root, and have 
borne for ages abundant and useful harvests. As 
our population, from its natural increase, and en- 
larged by immigrations from abroad, has spread 
into the vast regions of the West, the free laborer 
has been its pioneer, and, by his vigorous activi- 
ty and self-denying toil, the wilderness has been 
made to blossbm as a rose, and to smile in the 
light of a true civilization. Let us ever adhere to 
a policy 80 Wise, so just, so philanthropic. 

DUTY OF THE FREE STATES. 

It is not to be disguised that, with many of our 
Southern brethren, the sentiment is quite com- 
mon, that the people of the free States are more 
anxious to enjoy the honors and emoluments of 
office than to maintain with dignity and spirit 
their equal rights. The South having enjoyed, 
almost exclusively, the control of the Federal 
Government from the date of its existence, it has 
been, for the most part, the exclusive dispenser of 
those honors and emoluments; and this, doubt- 
less, has greatly contributed to this sentiment. If 
from these or any other causes the people of the 
free States have suffered in the estimation of the 
South, or of the world, the time has now come 
when they owe it to themselves and to the nation 
to redeem their character from this reproach. 
Both the late political parties have the opportu- 
nity to do, and are called upon to do this; they 
may unite in the effort without any abandonment 
of their distinctive principles. The old issues, 
which for the last twenty years have divided 
them, are now settled or set aside; a new issue 
has been presented, in which all minor differen- 
ces—and in which differences that under other 
circumstances would be important—are merged 
and swallowed up. 

It is important, too, that this effort should now 
be made, and that, if possible, it should be made 
to succeed. Resist the beginning, is the maxim 
of political not less than of moral science. This 
is the first time, since the formation of the Gov- 
ernment, that the slave power, while retaining its 
distinct political associations with the two great 
national parties, has been able to seize and to 
sway the sceptres of both. If the people of the 
free States understand and perform their duty, 
such an exhibition will never again be witnessed. 

THE UNION. 

In the throes and spasms with which the slave 
power labors to perpetuate its ascendency, noth- 
ing is more common than the threat to dissolve or 
depart from the Union, unless the free States 
yield to its demands. Such threats Will produce 
no effect on the Democracy of New York. Not that 
we do not love the Union—not that we should not 
shudder at the possibility of its dissolution. We 
prize itas above all price. We have never attempt- 
ed, we will not be provoked to calculate its value. 
We shall never enter on so chimerical, so unpa- 
triotic a task. No arithmetic known to us is ad- 
equate to reckon up the worth of even a thou-, 
sandth part of the golden chain which binds to- 
gether, in perpetual bonds, the States of this Con- 
federacy. 

But when we listen to the vainglorious boast- 
ings, the splenetic ebullitions of the hot-headed 
and hot-blooded leaders, who assume to speak for 
the entire South, in many cases, doubtless, with 
just as much authority as they assume to dictate 
to the North, we are sometimes compelled to ask 
ourselves, what would be the North—what, espe- 
cially, would be New York, if the folly and mad- 
ness of the Southern slave power should really 
break up this ancient and long-cherished union of 
the States? 

New York, with a territory possessing bound- 
less advantages for foreign and internal trade; 
with a temperate and healthful sky, and with ex- 
tensive districts of fertile soils; with abundant 
supplies of salt and iron, and peculiar facilities of 
every kind of manufacturing industry; with a 
population greater now than that of England at 
the era of American colonization, and which may 
well be increased within her borders to four timés 
its present number ; with several marts of inter- 
nal trade, numbering, respectively, from twenty 
to fifty thousand inhabitants ; and, towering above 
them all, in queenly pride, the commercial me- 
tropolis of this hemisphere; with a foreign com- 
merce that brings to the Federal Government 
more than one-third of its revenue by imposts; 
with these resources in ession and in pros- 
pect, what shall hinder her, if the nullifiers of the 
Constitution and the abolitionists of freedom—the 
blind leaders of the blind—shall, by accident or 
design, drive on their followers to the sin and 
folly of secession, from being and remaining the 
chief of the new Republics into which the Amer- 
ican States will then be parcelled out? 

But New York has no such false ambition. She 
will never “shoot madly from the sphere” in 
which faith and duty bind her. She is content to 
move in the orbit they have marked. . She pauses 
not to inquire whether she receives as much as 
she bestows; still less to ask whether she might 
shine more brightly in a pathway of her own. In 
love and loyalty to the Union she finds her purest 
joy—a joy which she would not exchange for the 
gratification of a selfish dizement, or the 
spoils of been 5 poor’ Seursnced with the sacri- 
fice of» principle. 
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‘However adverse may be the 

signs, however unpropitious the omens, she will 
ng forever to the Union ; nor will she abandon 
the hope that reason will, ere long, resume her 
sway, and justice assert her power in the minds 
of her sisters of the South. "When this consum- 
mation,.so devoutly to be wished for, shall have 
come, our Southern brethren, we are sure, will 
again delight to tread with us the path of civic 
duty and of honorable fame. In the interval, be 
it long or be it short, the people of New York 
Will quit themselves like men; for in so doing 
they will not only best preserve their interests 
and their honor, but best secure the respect of 
their adversaries. They will act worthy of those 
who fell, under the eye of Washington, on the 
heights of Long Island—of those who conquered 
With Gates and Schuyler on the plains of Sara- 
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selves his friends, who had resolved to abandon him. 

It was in this emergency, that the yet tardy 

movement towards the support of General Tay- 

lor began to acquire an increase of interest. The 

hero had received the nomination of the’ Native 

American party, and had accepted it. Some de- 

tached portions of the Democracy had tendered 

him their support, and he had accepted it. Sun- 

dry meetings of the Lm a almost pope d im 

the slaveholding States, had agreed to Le for him 

without distinction of party, and, he hed approved 

their purpose, and encouraged it. All this had 

been done, manifestly without any expectation, on 

his part, that the movement would make any fur- 
ther progress, or assume any other shape than to 
place him before the public as a competitor with 

the regular candidates of the two great parties ; 
and facts make it certain that he permitted the 
movement, and promoted it, with the sole expecta- 
tion and wish of encountering the candidates of 
both parties, and of defeating them. In this state 
of things, the Whig politicians of the South, 

readily perceiving that, upon the abandonment of 
Mr. Clay, there was no other slaveholding Whig 
in behalf of whom the Northern Whigs could be 
expected to sacrifice their admitted right to a can- 
didate, began to contemplate the position of Gen- 
eral Taylor. They duly estimated the advantage 
of his military reputation, and the political value 
of the popular applause which for the moment 
was everywhere concentrated upon him. They 
recognised in him a slaveholder, all whose inter- 
ests were deeply staked in the maintenance of 
slavery, and who had allowed himself to be de- 
scribed by his friends as being “as true to the 
South as the needle to the pole.” They saw, too, 
that the glare of his military reputation would 
be sufficient to conceal this fact, at the North, from 
the vision of all except the more sensitive Aboli- 
tionists; and they calculated, with the help of 
Northern advisers, how much this fact might con- 
tribute to make him “the ouly slaveholder that 
could be elected.” 

So far, let it be remembered, there had been no 
intimation to the public that General Taylor was 
a Whig. He stood exclusively upon the ground 
of being @ no party man, and he was justified in 
occupying this ground by the extraordinary. facts 
that he had never yoted, and that he had not 
formed any political opinions. With some disad- 
vantages, it was seen that there were also benefits 
which ps result from his unique non-commit- 
talism.. Could the Whigs be made content with 
his condition, it might attract others to his sup- 
port, to whom any decided Whig peculiarities 
would be repulsive. To content the Whigs, with- 
out incurring the risk of disappointing others, 
he might be persuaded in the end to declare him- 
self a Whig, “Sut not an ultra one,” and to offset 
with the assurance that he would once have voted 
for Mr. Clay, the fact that he did jcin in applaud- 
ing the election of General Jackson. 

As thus regarded by Southern Whigs, the po- 
sition of General Taylor was seen to be a source 
of unexpected relief, in view of the embarrass- 
ment under which. they must otherwise have 
taken part in a National Convention. Their de- 
cision was at once taken, and, with their courage 
animated by the enthusiasm with which the name 
of the old soldier was constantly uttered around 
them, they inscribed it at once upon their party 
banner, and resolved to pledge the utmost of 
Southern chivalry and unanimity to make that 
banner the ensign of victory. 

The action of Southern Whigs, in resolving 
upon the support of General Taylor, is not to be 
complained of as evincing any want of political 
consistency. From General Taylor they are en- 
titled to expect the vigorous exertion of the Ex- 
ecutive power and ‘influence in favor of all Slave- 
holding interests, to the utmost extent of their 
growing claim of constitutional protection. The 
people of the South have never allowed them- 
selves to be publicly deceived or betrayed by any 
of their public men; and this is the last moment 
at which they can be suspected of being ready to 
misplace their confidence. When they now re- 
solve to vote for General Taylor, they understand 
what they areabout ; and, as soon as he is elected, 
the whole country will be sure to understand it 


But the election of General Taylor cannot be 
effected by the Southern Whigs alone. Their 
Democratic citizens may, to a large extent, unite 
in his support, preferring him instinctively to a 
Northern doughface; but the united votes of all 
the slaveholding States are not quite yet sufficient 


which they shall prosecute their claims, fo fake 
precedence of other citizens, in obtaining the various 
civil offices of the Government? Or, if different 
results are to be chiefly kept in view, is it enough 
for Massachusetts, as an inducement to make the 
concessions and compromises which are demanded 
of her, to receive the assurance that her citizens 
shall not fail of obtaining a share of the higher 
honors which the party of the Government may 
bestow, and that her thirst for epoils shall be cal- 
culated upon, and allowed for, in the anticipa- 
tions of victory? If at any moment it has been 
supposed that Massachusetts might be enticed, 
by the hope of distinction or of profit, to divest 
herself of her integrity, was she not. properly 
vindicated by Charles Allen, when he assured 
the Convention at Philadelphia, that she “ spurns 
the bribe?” 

THE APPEAL. 
People of Massachusetts!- The course of duty 
is plain before us. This is not the time to pro- 
fess, but to act upon our principles. This is not 
the time to shrink from trial, but to meet it. The 
movement we have undertaken must have a be- 
ginning; and should it not begin now and here? 
When Ohio leads the way, and New York beck- 
ons her to follow on the path, is not Mas achu- 
setts ready to go forward? When Ohio and New 
York and Massachusetts shall have taken the field 
together, may not the union and codperation of 
all the Free States be safely relied upon ? 
Let us not be discouraged. There are auspi- 
cious signs in every direction. The opposition 
to our movement, which has thus far been at- 
tempted or threatened, betokens, on the part of 
opponents, a most encouraging consciousness of 
our strength. The symptoms of dissolution in 
both the Whig and Democratic parties assure us 
of the additional vigor that must be imparted to 
our organization. We begin to see who they are 
that will soon be with us; not at once the leaders, 
or the mere politicians, or the offiee holders or 
office seekers, of either party, and of course not 
their numerous satellites and dependents—not 
at once the timidly conservative, whose instinct 
it is to fear change and resist progress, even in a 
Yight direction—not at once the unrefiecting, 
the undecided, and the irresolute—not quite 
yet those who calculate cautiously the ‘chances 
of a failure, and always wait for the certainty 
of immediate success; but, instead of them, and 
vastly to be preferred to any of them, the com- 
paratively few or many, everywhere, who think 
and act for themselves, and who are willing to 
think, and will be ready to act in their various 
spheres, as soon as this question of gc duty 
is presented to them—the strong-minded and de- 
termined old men, who cannot get rid of their 
settled convictions, and who wish to spend their 
last days in the peace of righteousness—a large 
portion of the men in active life, who make a 
proper use of the intelligence and influence which 
our free institutions have secured to them—and 
a still larger portion of the younger men, who, im- 
bued with moral and religious sentiments, re- 
spond with enthusiasm to the call of duty, and are 
eager, as they are ready, to enter at once upon the 
race of honor. To a party constituted of such 
intellectual and moral elements, combining in fit 
proportions the wisdom of age, the vigor of man- 
hood, and the ardor of youth, and concentrating 
all its resources upon the support of a good cause, 
what obstacle can be insurmountable ? 
Let us not be discouraged. The spirit of the 
country and the spirit of the age are in sympathy 
with our movements. An attempt to supply the 
principal defect of our institutions, to give com- 
plete efficacy to the Declaration of Independence, 
to strengthen the foundations of the Union, must 
succeed, sooner or later; and just as soon as we 
shall have discharged our whole duty, a better 
day will dawn upon the country. The good of 
the country is our object, and we can consult and 
provide for it; and as, with pure motives and 
earnest efforts, we continue to advance in our pa- 
triotic course, more and more voices will be raised 
to cheer us, more and more hands will be stretch- 
ed out to aid us, and more and more hearts will be 
warmed with gratitude to Heaven in the prospect 
of our success. 
Ner will sympathy*and codperation await us in 
our own country alone. Every steamship that 
now crosses the Atlantic is an Anti-Slavery pack- 
et, and comes here freighted with intelligence 
which serves to advance the cause of freedom. 
Every revolution in Europe reacts upon America. 
As chain after chain is broken there, it becomes 
the more difficult to rivet new chains here. Great 
Britain, pointing to her emancipated colonies, im- 
plores us to abolish slavery. Republican France, 
too, promptly appeals by her example. From the 
banks of the Rhine, from the Seven Hills of Rome, 
from the towers of Constantinople, and from the 
Barbary coast, the mingled voices of Protestant 
and Catholic Christians, and of Mahometans, so- 
licit and remonstrate with us to remove from our 
Government its only blemish, to make this Re- 





to decide the bestowment of the Presidency. 
There must be Northern help to secure such a 
result ; and the means are supposed to be in oper- 
ation, by which it is to be obtained. 
That General Cass will receive any extensive 
or effectual support from the Free States, is not 
to be apprehended. There must be honest Demo- 
crats enough in all of them, to co-operate with 
Mr. Van Buren and the Barnburners, in insuring 
his defeat. The election of General Taylor may be 
as certainly prevented, if there be a similar proportion 
of the Whigs of the Free States, who are as true to 
their principles, and resolve to act upon them. 
In respect to the previous state of public senti- 
ment, some important facts were disclosed by the 
results of the balloting at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. They served to show that not a Slave 
State in the Union was ready to accept a Free State 
candidate, and that the Slave States went into the 
Convention for the purpose of carrying the nomina- 
tion of General Taylor. "The result was the entire 
triumph of the slaveholding policy; and, so far 
as the majority of that Convention were entitled 
to perform the act, it was a submission of the Whig 
party of the nation to an abandonment of the struggle 
against the extension of Slavery. 
THE RESULT. 
The coincidence of the facts that the Conven- 
tions of both ies have resulted in the nomi- 
nation of candidates identified with or pledged to 
the slaveholding interests, and that it has been 
the immediate effect of such nominations, to pro- 
duce at once a division in each party, of sufficient 
importance seriously to impair its strength, or to 
destroy it, is the necessary explanation of still 
another and most important fact, which the nu- 
merous attendance at this Convention most strik- 
ingly attests. We refer to the fact, that there 
is throughout the Free States a large body of in- 
telligent and respectable citizens, until recently 
connected with the Whig and Democratic parties, 
who, in connection with others that had previous- 
ly abandoged those parties, now find themselves 
ready, and able, in good faith, and upon principle, 
to organize a new party, which shall have for its 
immediate object the resistance of every scheme for 
the extension of slavery, andthe promotion of all 
constitutional measures that are adapted to make 
the country, to the utmost practicable extent, a 
free, virtuous, and prosperons Republic, 
The present Convention has been held to delib- 
erate upon and to provide for such an organiza- 
tion, at least so far as it can be rendered effective 
in reference to the approaching Presidential elec- 
tion. .By a similarly constituted Convention 
which has been recently held in the State of Ohio, 
it has been proposed to hold a National Conven- 
tion in the city of Buffalo, on the 9th day of Au- 
gust next, at which delegates from all the States 
are invited to attend, for the purpose of nomi- 
nating a candidate for the Presidency, known to 
be opposed to the extension of Slavery, and who may 
therefore be worthy of the support of the many 
thousands of free citizens who will not give their 
votes for General Taylor or General Cass, This 
Convention has now responded to the call, by pro- 
viding for the appointment of delegates who shall 
represent the State of Massachusetts; and we do 
not. suffer ourselves to doubt that the popular 
sentiment of Massachusetts is so far pledged to 
our object, as to make jit certain, that none other 
than the candidate of that Convention can receive 
her electoral vote. 55 
- Can we be mistaken? If we are wrong in the 
supposition that General Taylor should not be 
expected to be in favor of the legal prohibition of 
the extension of slavery, we may do him injus- 
tice. Butif that supposition be well founded, is 
it not to do you the injustice to take it 
for granted, or to believe it to be possible, that 
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public a model for the world. 

We will not, then, be discouraged. Truth, 
Justice, Liberty, Patriotism, and Humanity, are 
bound together in indissoluble union, and are des- 
tined to share a common triumph. E KNOW 
OUR DUTY—WE APPEAL TO THE PEO- 
PLE—AND WE TRUST IN GOD. 


IOWA. 


The State Liberty Convention of Iowa met in Salem, Iowa, 
during the last week in May. The Freeman says “it was 
by far the most ly attended, har ious in feeling, 
spirited in action, and firm in conclusions, of any which have 
been held in the State.” 

Measures were taken to place the Freeman, the organ of 
the party, on a permanent basis. Resolutions were passed, 
defining the position of the party, sustaining John P. Hale, 
and denouncing the black laws, and a plan for organization 
throughout the State was adopted. 


—_—_—SsS 


INDIANA. 


The Indiana State Liberty Convention met at Indianapolis, 
June 12th, and organized by the election of B. G. Noble, Esq., 
for President. Judge Stevens, from the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, reported a series, from which we quote the follow- 
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“ Resolved, That the nomination of John P. Hale, of New 
Hamoshire, and Leicester King, of hio, as cagdidates fir 
President and Vice President of the United States, meets our 
entire approbation ; and that the spirit evinced by Mr. Hale, 
in his letter of acceptance of the same, in which he avows hi« 
intention of withdrawing his name as a candidate, provided 
either of the other political parties should present a man who 
should fairly represent the principles of the Wilmot Proviso, 
and that he would give his personal influence to secure his 
election, is worthy of himself, and proclaims to the American 
Penple his true devotion to the best interests of his country. 
But the Liberty party was never formed to promote the per- 
sonal aggrandizement or to gratify the political ambition of 
any man; it was the love of principle alone which induced its 
members to leave their old political associations, and rally to 
the support of the great principles solemnly proclaimed by 
our forefathers, and to the rescue of the Federal Constitution 
from the vivlence of the slave power. That we believe the 
principles of the Wilmot Proviso are in strict accordance 
with the understanding of our forefathers, at the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, with all ite compromi- 
ses on the subject of the extension of human slavery ; and, 
for prouf of this, we appeal to the Ordinance of Congreag of 
1787. That we hailed with delight the honest expression «f 
public sentiment im the free States, in favor of said Proviso, 
as put forth and declared in the resolutions of both of the 
political parties, in their general and local conventions, and 
through the newspaper press ; and we had fondly hoped that 
the time had arrived when the Liberty party could heartily 
and cheerfully enlist under the banners of one or the other 
of said parties—believing that the love of consistency, at 
least, if acted upon by no higher motive, would compel them 
to present tothe freemen of the North candidates for the 
Presidency who would be fully pledged before the world to 
stand fast by their princi so fully and recently avowed 
before the American People. But in this we, together with 
the great masses of the free States. have been cruelly mock- 
ed; and fully believing that the laboring masses of the free 
States are dissatisfied with the nominations for Present and 
Vice President of both the Whig and so-called Democratic 
parties, and aneiiee | that other candidates would be select- 
ed for their support if their voices could be heard in conven- 
tion, we, the friends of the principles of the Wilmot Proviso, 
recommend that measures be immediately taken tv call a 
National Mass Convention. to be held at some convenient 
point, in order that all persons who arc opposed to the fur- 
ther extension of slave territory by the United States may 
nominate candidates for President and Vice President who 
shall fully and fairly represent their views upon that sub- 
ject; and that the Liberty party of Indiana will heartily 
unite in the support of such nomination, without regard to 
party names or al preferences. 

“ Resolved, That this Vonveution most decidedly and 
heartily approbates the course oe by the Hon. John P. 
Hale, of the Sénate, and by the Hon. Messrs. Giddings, Tuck, 
Palfrey, and others, in the House of Representatives, in the 
defence of constitutional liberty, during the present sesgion 
of Congress, and do hereby most unanimously present eur 
thanks to them.” 


The following électoral ticket was chosen : 
8. C, Stevens and Elizur Deming, for the State, 


First Nathan Little; second district, Lyman 
Hoyt; third S. 8. Harding ; fourth district, Z. Cas- 
terline; fifth district, Israel -L. Pfaff; sixth district, Eli J. 
Sumner; seventh district, Andrew Coffin; eighth district, 
Samuel Ritchie; ninth district, G. Pomeroy ; tenth district, 
Daniel Worth. 


oe 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Convention of the Liberty party for Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia was held in Philadelphia, June 20th, and organized by 
calling to the ehair Samuel B. Porter. The Convention ap- 
pointed an electoral ticket for one-half the State, acting in 
concert with the Western Convention, which had appointed 
for the other half. Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: : 
ysttzelved, Tost the disaffection so generally manifested 
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Extract of an Address of the Philadelphia Young 
Men’s Liberty Association to the Young Men of 
the Laberty Party. 


Holding these views, we have formed ourselves into a soe} 
ety, having for its objects the spread of anti-slavery piles. 
ples, and their effectual expression at the ballot-box. Onr 
stated meetings are held semj-monthly, the President being 
empowered to call special meetings at his discretion Onur 
intention is to. meet at different places in the city and sub. 
urbs, as from time to time may be deemed eligible, and to 
procure the services of speakers to address the people as fre. 
quently as possible. In these assemb ies, we hope frequently 
to have the assistance of snch eloquent advocates of our 
cause a8 may reside in this city or its vicinity, avd occasion. 
ally that of transient visiters from a greater distance. Be. 
sides these priricipal measures, other and incidental ones 
may oecasionally claim our attention—as sending delegates 
to the various Liberty Conventions held in the vicinity, at. 
tending to the supply and distribution of tickets at elections 
and other local and transient business. Hereafter, should 
our numbers and our funds warrant it, we may think it ex. 
pedient to print, for gratuitous distribution, Congressional] 
pag era bearing upon the subject of slavery. 
ent, out chief depende ° ol public meet- 
ings and oral idea 0 0 r-rel apaadmaae 
€ invite you to examiue our plan, and, if it meets your 
approval, we would suggest the propriety of forming similer 
associations wherever it has not been already done Let us 
have Young Men’s Liberty Associations scattered thickly 
over our land, raising up new hosts to fight the penceful bat- 
tles of Freedom, and joining their voices-with those of the 
faithfal band who are calling upon the nation to awake, 
from “Slavery’s fatal sleep.” 3 
The anticipation of u number of such societies, scattered 
throughout the country, naturally brings us to another prop- 
osition. Withiu the wide range of these various associations 
occurrences are daily takiug place, the relation of which 
would interest all portious of the confederated army of Lib- 
erty. Let us establish among our widely scattered societies 
a mutual correspondence, and thereby commuricate to ea, h 
other the state of the cause in our several districts of coun- 
try. If an eloquent advocate of Freedom is laboring in ou; 
vicinity, let us inform each other of the result of his labors 
whether the people are freely joining in the struggle against 
slavery, or still slumbering over the encroachments it is mak 
ing upon their liberties. Let us tell whether political ora- 
tors and party presses in our respective ne! ghborhoods ven 
ture to speak in manly tones of the arrogance of the Sonthern 
slave power and the duties of Northern freemen, and how far 
the masses approve and sustain their action. Let us keep 
each other advised of what we have done and are doing in 
the cause, and what resulta have crowned our exertions. 
These communicatiops, coming from all quarters of the ex- 
tended field of labor, will be deeply interesting and instruct 
ive, and will give to our meetings such varied interest and 
importance, that members will not be absent from them with- 
out reluctance. Or shon!d it appear to any of us that a com- 
bined movement of several societies would be advantageous, 
either by a convention of delegates or some other co-operative 
action, an epistolary correspondence will furnish a convenient 
channel for making the proposition and arranging the pre- 
liminaries. We ask you to look at this proposition also, and 
in case you approve of it, we shall be gratified to receive from 
any of you an account of your organization, with the addres 
of your corresponding officers. Any communication you may 
think proper to address to us may be directed to our Secre. 
eer Liberty Office, No, 46 North Fifth street, Phila. 


i 
These sentiments and propositions are advanced in no dic 
tatorial spirit, and with no desire to arrogate to ourselves any 
degree of leadership or contro! inthis movement. It may be 
that our first proposal has been anticipated in numerous in 
stances, and that many such societies are already in exist- 
ence. We shall receive with much pleasure the information 
that such is the case, and to these existing associations, as to 
those which may hereafter be formed, would extend our offer 
of an interchange of greeting and a co-operation of effort. The 
present is an ye ea and auspicious period in the history 
of our cause. Thousands in the North are preparing to 
stand forth in opposition to slavery, more boldly and uncom- 
promisingly than ever before; and in the South, many true- 
hearted reformers are nobly grappling with the monster in 
his den. Be it ours to do onr part in the great struggle for 
Freedom. A voice comes to us across the broad Atlautic, in- 
citing us to perseverance. France has thrown off the shack- 
les of monarchy, and manifested the sincerity of her devotion 
to Liberty, by promising the extension of its blessings to her 
colonial bondmen. The strugglings of the awakening spirit 
of Liberty are heaving the breast of Europe as with the 
throes of a mighty earthquake. Shall despotism find its last 
and strongest foothold on the soil of Republican America‘ 
Rather let our country wipe the black stain of slavery from 
her escutcheon, resume her ancient position at the head of 
the vangoard of Freedom, and become what her founders de- 
signed her to be, the hope and refuge of the down-trodden of 
every clime, the-land of genuine and universal liberty, and 
the Model Republic of the Globe. 

PASCHAL GOGGINS, President 

WILLIAM J. CANBY, Secretary. 
PuiLapgeLpuia, May 27, 1848. 
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THE WORCESTER CONVENTION—MR. VAN 
BUREN. 


Boston, Jume 29, 1848, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The Free Soil Convention at Worcester, six thousand 
strong, adjourned at ten o’clock last night. It has been a 
memorable occasion. The dissolution of the old parties has 
been effectually pronounced. A movement has been com 
menced in the country towns of Massachusetts, from the 
she r impulse of the peuple, which promises, like that in 
Ohio, to merge all old distinctions in the one issue of the 
non-extension of slavery, This movement is but a few days 
hardly weeks old, and yet, as the probable seed of a revolu- 
tion, should. command attention. You will receive the details 
of this Convention from others. I wish only to make a few 
remarks on its tone, and some of its special events. 

The majority of the Convention belonged to the late Whig 
party. Old recollections and associations would therefore 
occasionally come up; but the whole enthusiasm of the meet- 
ing was reserved for the declaration, frequently repeated, 
that every issne and name should be merged in the one ob 
ject ¢: opposition to slavery-extension. ‘There was no par- 
tial consecration of the heart to the new movement. It was 
thorough and unreserved. 

It was generally taken for granted that the issue in the 
present centest was to be the non-extension of slavery ; but 
the feeling of the meeting, indicated by the responses te the 
speakers, went far beyond this, embracing the whole scope of 
the Liberty movement. The new organization in Massachn- 
setts understands and accepts the whole work before it. It 
is ready and anxious for the struggle. 

Very clear and unmistakeable indications were given of 
the preference of the Convention for the individuals who 
should represent them in the national nominations. The 
names of Hale and Giddings, coming up in various connec- 
tions, were received with unbounded enthusiasm. An allu- 
sion to “John and Joshua” met with the heartiest applause, 
and finally, when the Rev. J. P. Lovejoy, in the evening, 
spoke of these two men as the candidates on which all could 
unite, the cheering was deafening and prolonged. Mr. Van 
Buren received also the commendation of the Convention for 
the positive ground taken by him, but not in any connection 
as its candidate. As regards Mr. Webster, the cry came, 
“It is too late,” and the Convention could not even be in- 
dueed unanimously to express the hope that he would stand 
forth as a Northern man, although his refasal, as yet, to en 
dorse the nomination of Taylor, met with warm approbation 

The letter of Mr. Van Buren was a subject of conversation 
among the members, and alluded to by one of the speakers 
This letter is, so far, the most marked event of the present 
campaign, and,expressing here the opinion of a singie indi- 
vidual, the most dangerous event which has occurred. Jts 
first idea is, the Democratic party ; ite second, Free Soil ; and 
this last so associated with compromise toward the South, as 
to forma basis, and the only possible basis, for a National 
Democratic Party hereafter. The object of the letter seems 
to be, to define the present movement and limit it, to place 
veto-pledges and barriers in front of it. Now, it may not be 
possible to control the movement once commenced, but the 
whole tendency of the letter is to offer a ground of concession 
to the South, affirming the position held by, them in the Na- 
tional Government, before their recent aggressions. 

One single fact, in cohclusiun, shou’d be brought out with 
regard to this Convention. Its enthusiasm was unmeasovred, 
bordering, at times, even on wildneas. No such demonstra- 
tion has taken place in Massachusetts since 1840. The life 
exhibited by it contrasts, in a striking manner, with the 
ominous silence of the ratification meetings of the other par- 
ties. Yours, C, 
Seiljimadehipiactnetincs 
Worcester, June 29, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

By the time this note reaches you, the detailed accounts of 
the great Freedom Convention held here yesterday will pro 
bably be in your possession, and you will see that all is right 
It would have beea better, if the call for the Convention had 
been made by all branches of the Freedom Party but it was 
necessary that the call should be given before it was possible 
to have any coucerted action of that sort, and the lead has 
fallen upon the men who, in this State, were naturally to be 
expected to be foremost in the new Liberty movement. This 
is unly a grand beginning; and the desire for union among 
all the opponents of the Siave Power showed itself to be uni- 
versal in the Convention. 

The estimates of the number of people present differ, 
as usual in such cases. There could not have been less than 
5,000, and double that number is thought by some to be 4 
reasonable estimate. Rut the great point of interest in the 
assemblage was its character. The able speakers called 
forth by it, found before them not merely a “sea of up-turned 
faces,” but an audience of MEN—men of all classes, with 
the fire of Freedom burning in their bosoms. and with hearts 
ready and eager for the most determined action. And it will 
tell. Even the blindest politician may now see that the jeo- 
ple have some brains and some heart left, notwithstanding 
all the efforts that have been made to befool the one and sti- 
fie the other. 

I was struck with the personal appearance of aeveral of the 
Whig champions of freedom on the platform. They seemed 
relieved of a heavy load, that pressed upon them before they 
broke the ties that bound them to their party. They never 
looked better. The venerable Mr. Hoar, in presiding over 
the Convention, appeared to feel perfectly at home in his 
new position. 

Mr Giddings was received, as everybody knew he would 
be, with an enthusiasm that bafiles description. One of the 
best things about his speech was, that it was not a strained 
effo't. It seemed to be his desire to reason with the people, 
while he gave them the benefit. of his wi-e counsel in an im- 
pressive manner, rather than to create a mere temporary ex- 
citement by the force of oratorical display. 

All the speeches were well received. Mr. Lovejoy met with 
a hearty response, when he went for “ striking the axe at the 
root of the tree,” instead of stopping at the Wilmot Proviso ; 
but a large majority of the Convention were donbtless in 
favor of making the Proviso the grand issue in the approacb- 
ing canvass. e desire to go into a National Convention, 





‘on the 9th of August, for the nomination of candidates for 


the Presidency and Vice Presidency, seemed to be unanimous. 
The heart of the Commonwealth beats with new = 
——_~———_ F 


For the National Era. 
WILMOT PROVISO MEETING. 


In pursuance of previous notice, a meeting of the friends of 
the Wilmot Proviso, without distinction of party, was held 
at Oswego, Indiana, ou the 17th of June, 1848, to consult on 
their duty in the present political crisisin our country. N. 
Dille was called to the Chair, and J. F. Kerr was appointed 
Secretary. 

A committee of two was appointed to prepare resolutions 
expressive of the sense of this meeting in relation to the po 
litical affairs of our country. After a short absence, the com- 





mittee reported the following resolutions, which, after due cou- 
sideration, were adopted nem. con. : 


Whereas the time has arrived when it devolves upon us, 83 


freemen, to vindicate our rights against the encroachments 
of the Sonth ; and whereas the eendidates of the two great 
parties of the 


are Southern in principle ; therefore, 


1. we are in favor of the “ Wilmot Pro- 
” 


2 -Resolved, That we will snpport no man for any impor- 
tant office who is not in favor of this great principle. 


3. Resolved, That the Chair appoint a Committee of Vigi- 
to nis eubject before the people of this district. 
That we have full confidence in the integri'y 


4. 
of John P. Hale and Leicester King, the present Liberty can- 
didates 


for Prenident and Vice President ; and believing that, 


if el they will carry out this our great principle, we 
" es Slot, beat har <n Hale and Giddings 


thanks for the fearless stand which they have taken 
was moved by Mr. P. Reynolds, 
nnanimously 


and sly : 

Jevating to the highest 
“eHesolod, That we ag oprated ts ne aoe 
of its 


: ‘eople a military ¢! 
C) behieeees, ere long, to throw us intoa military 


following gentlemen were appolated the Committee of 
T. W. Kirkpatrick, Dr. L. B, White, P. Rey- 


nolde, F. Pelton, H. Sadd; with power to call a county Con- 


2 


Kepublican and National Era for 


ered, That the preceedings of this_m be for- 
Reg le to the cause be re- 


ested to copy. 














